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MAJOR BRITISH WRITERS 

Enlarged Edition 

Under the General Editorship of G. B. HARRISON 

University of Michigan 

Extensive selections from twenty-two masters of literature, edited and intro- 
duced by scholars pre-eminent in their field of study. New to the Enlarged 
Edition are Dryden, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson; their respective 

editors are Mark Van Doren, George Meyer, Northrop Frye, I. A. Tahoe 
and Douglas Bush. 


Volume One—CuauceR SPENSER SHAKESPEARE Bacon DONNE 
Mitton Drypen Swirr Pore  BOosweELi 


Volume Two—WorpswortH COLERIDGE SHELLEY KEATS 
Browninc ARNOLD SHaw Yeats’ ELior 


TEN MODERN MASTERS 
Second Edition 


ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS, Columbia University 


A new edition of an introduction to the short story that has been greatly ad- 
mired and widely used. The “Masters” included in this Second Edition are 
Anderson, Chekhov, Conrad, Faulkner, James, Joyce, Lawrence, Mann, Mans- 
field, and O’Connor. Mr. Davis retains the basic plan of his first edition in 
presenting three short stories from characteristic periods of the writer's work. 
Thus the student can perceive in depth the typical manner and matter of ten 
modern masters. 


There are, in addition, two appendixes: the first is historical, with representa- 
tive stories by Poe, Hawthorne, Maupassant, Kipling, Kafka, and Hemingway; 
the second, entitled “The Writers on Their Art,” contains excerpts from the 
journals, letters, and essays of each writer appearing in the book. 


Examination Copies on Request 


EBB HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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A new book of readings for Freshman English 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


by Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy, 
San Francisco State College 
Containing: 
THE NATURAL WORLD 


RACHEL CARSON THE SHAPE OF ANCIENT SEAS (from The Sea Around Us) 
PAUL L. ERRINGTON oF MARSHES AND SPRINGS (from Of Men and Marshes) 
JOSEPH WOOD ERUTCH soOME UNSENTIMENTAL CONFESSIONS OF A NATURE WRITER 


GROWING UP IN AMERICA 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON THE YOUNG MAN WASHINGTON 
SAMUEL CLEMENS cus PILOT (from Life on the Mississippi) 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 8iIG-TWO HEARTED RIVER, I and If 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON sOPHISTICATION 
F. SCOTT FITZGERALD THis SIDE OF PARADISE (from This Side of Paradise) 
WILLIAM FAULKNER THE BEAR 
RICHARD WRIGHT BLACK BOY (from Black Boy) 
ALFRED KAZIN FROM THE SUBWAY TO THE SYNAGOGUE (from A Walker in the City) 
JAMES THURBER I WENT TO SULLIVANT 
E. B. WHITE ONCE MORE TO THE LAKE 
OLIVER LA FARGE THE EIGHT OARED SHELL (from Raw Material) 
JEAN STAFFORD BAD CHARACTERS 
FRANCES GRAY PATTON THE MAN JONES 
JESSAMYN WEST WINTER (from Cress Delahanty) 
MAX LERNER GROWING UP IN AMERICA (from America as a Civilization) 


PERSON AND PLACE 
MAX EASTMAN POETIC PEOPLE (from The Enjoyment of Poetry) 
PAUL GALLICO THE FEEL 
THOR HEYERDAHL A THEORY OF TRANS-PACIFIC MIGRATION (from Kon-Tiki) 
WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARE THE BUCK IN THE HILLS 
VARDIS FISHER LAUGHTER 
THOMAS WOLFE UNCLE BASCOM (from Of Time and the River) 
GEORGE ORWELL sHOOTING AN ELEPHANT 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU GETTING A LIVING 


TEACHER AND STUDENT 
JACQUES BARZUN THE CARE AND FEEDING OF THE MIND 
IRWIN EDMAN AN IRISHMAN AMONG THE BRAHMINS 
LIONEL TRILLING oF THIS TIME, OF THAT PLACE 


TIME AND CHANGE 
FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN THE REVOLUTION IN MANNERS AND MORALS (from Only Yesterday) 
HERBERT GOLD THE AGE OF HAPPY PROBLEMS 
WILLIAM H. WHYTE GROvuPTHINK (from Is Anybody Listening?) 
MARGARET MEAD WE ARE ALL THIRD GENERATION (from And Keep Your Powder Dry) 


MAN AND THE STATE 
THUCYDIDES FuNERAL ORATION OF PERICLES (from The History of the Peloponnesian War) 
PLATO cnriTo 
E. M. FORSTER THE MACHINE STOPS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN sECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


CREATIVE MAN 
E. B. WHITE THE CALCULATING MACHINE 
EDWARD NEWHOUSE RECITAL 
BEN SHAHN THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST (from The Shape of Content) 
FRANE LLOYD WRIGHT MODERN ARCHITECTURE: THE CARDBOARD HOUSE 
J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER PROSPECTS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SOME BASIC ATTITUDES 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU cONCLUSION (from Walden) 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON puLVIs ET UMBRA 
E. M. FORSTER WHat | BELIEVE 
E. B. WHITE THE SECOND TREE FROM THE CORNER 
JOSEPH CONRAD YOUTH (Complete) APRIL 1959 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


TITLE 


and & other New titles 


in the paperback reprints of great literature 
that continue to suit you best 


RINEHART EDITIONS 


Your 
check list 
of the 
latest 1959 
titles published 
in the 
superlative editions 
considered 
“indispensable” 
on more than 
1000 campuses 
and 
long noted for their 
superior texts, 
authoritative editing, 
and their highly 
readable, 
durable, 
and many times 
prize-winning format 


+ 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


% STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: Selected Poetry and Prose 
Basil Davenport, Editor. Ready, Fall, 1959 


SWIFT: Selected Prose and Poetry 
Edward Rosenheim, Jr., Editor. 443 pp. $.95 


Mae of a Tub” complete, with Swift’s notes and “The Battle of 

” and “Discourse” which accompanied it in the original 
~ ll plus a generous selection of poems, letters and other 
writings. 


BURKE: Reflections on the Revolution in France 
William B. Todd, Editor. 320 pp. $1.25 (prob.) 
The text of the definitive 7th (1790) edition, with introduction 
and notes by the owner of one of the only two extant copies of 
this edition. 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
James L. Rosenberg, Trans., James R. Kreuzer, Ed. 169 pp. $.95 
A new poetical translation which — the quality of the 
original, with scholarly background material. 
HARDY: Far from the Madding Crowd 
Carl J. Weber, Editor. 416 pp. $.95 
Edited with introduction by the author of the distinguished 
centennial biography, Hardy of Wessex. 
COOPER: The Pioneers 
Leon Howard, Editor. 503 pp. $1.25 
The first modern paperback reprint of this American classic, 
using the authoritative 1825 text. 
Anthology of Roman Drama 
Philip Whaley Harsh, Editor. 320 pp. $.95 (prob.) 
Seven complete plays in authoritative translations, from the 
works of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca. 
NEWMAN: The Idea of a University 
Martin J. Svaglic, Editor. 512 pp. $1.25 (prob.) 


The complete text of the 1899 impression of the 1873 version, 
fen or ty all of the changes made by Cardinal Newman before 
is dea 


Victorian Poetry: Clough to Kipling 
Arthur J. Carr, Editor. 434 pp. $1.25 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Aw OrriciAL OrGAN OF THE NationaL Counc, or Teachers or ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
JosepH Mersanp J. N. Hoox Georce W. Arms 
Jamaica, N. Y., High School University of Illinois University of New Mexico 


Editor: Frepericx L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut 


ADVISERS 
Harotp B. Atten, University of Minnesota, Maurice Beene, Purdue University; Eowarp E. 
Bostetter, University of Washington; Leonarp F. Dean, University of Connecticut; Aan S. 
Downer, Princeton University; Vernon Hart, Jr. Dartmouth College; Harrison Hayroro, 
Northwestern University; R. S. Henman, University of Washington; C. Hucnh Hotman, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Rosert Hoopes, American Council of Learned Societies; Kennetu L. 
Knickxersocker, University of Tennessee; Suetps Mcluware, State University of New York 
Teachers College (Albany); Rosert W. Rocers, University of Illinois; Louise M. Rosensiatt, 
New York University; Evisaseta W. Scunewer, Temple University; Kester Svenvsen, Univer- 
sity of Oklaboma; Y. Columbia University; Henry W. Weuts, Columbia 
University; B. J. Wurrtnc, Harvard University 
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For ConTRIBUTORS AND READERS overleaf 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its me to the largest number of 
readers. St of Please fol- 
low The MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes . the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. buttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 


of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Femage, is prepaid on all orders for the 


Uni tates (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The ub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the morth 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 


~6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 


at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1959, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English, which had 6,600 subscrib- 
ers in March 1959, is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE, The Council, the only 
organization devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade, has over 52,000 
members and subscribers. In 1912 the Coun- 
cil began publishing The English Journal, 
which started a college edition in 1928, 
splitting into EJ and CE in 1938. EJ, ad- 
dressed to teachers in secondary schools, is 
edited by Dwight Burton, Florida State 
University, and Elementary English comes 
from John DeBoer, of Illinois. 
A membership in the Council ($4.00) in- 
cludes a subscription to CE, EJ, or EE; 


the privilege of obtaining a second maga- 
zine for $2.00; and discounts on numerous 
books, records, literary maps, and the like. 
Closely allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of 
the NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on 
College Composition and Communication. 
CCC is published quarterly, and subscrip- 
tions are $2.00. Writers of articles and 
notes in this field should consider sending 
them to Editor Cecil B. Williams, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall... 


Hi 


WRITERS IN ACTION: 28 ESSAYS 

Edited by E. R. HAGEMANN, University of California, ALAN 
CASTY, and CLARENCE R. GREENWOOD, Santa Monica City 
College 

A DUAL-PURPOSE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION READER, FEATURING A 
fascinating variety of: Subjects . . . From Atom Bombs to Teenage 
Conformity . . . all characterized by a common unity in that each 
essay contributes toward an understanding of some problem of 
mass culture in the Twentieth Century. Styles . . . From H. L. 
Mencken to Dr. Albert Schweitzer . . . each essay is a modern 
statement in forceful prose—reasoned, and frequently provocative 
statements of fact and opinion: fiction, biography, and travel 
accounts. Sources . . . From “The Saturday Review” to “Mad 
Magazine” . . . every selection is current. All essays are drawn 
from sources that are either commercial or at least intended for the 
general public. 


161 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $1.95 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Edited by EARLE DAVIS and WILLIAM C. HUMMEL, 

both of Kansas State College : 
HERE Is A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF LITERARY SELECTIONS DIVIDED BY 
subject matter under seven different headings and following the 
arrangement from the present to the past: The Younger Generation; 
Men at War; The Comic Spirit; Man and the Perfect World; Fate 
and Human Frailty; Love and Passion; and The Reason for Exist- 
ence. This original approach is designed for greater enjoyment of 
the greatest literature. Unique features include the printing of 
both middle and modern English versions of Chaucer, a translation 
of Dante, and Hamlet with reading notes, printed as a modern 
play with the movie illustration. 


Approx. 640 pp. Pub. April 1959 Text price $5.95 


EXPLORATIONS: Reading, Thinking, Discussion 
and Writing 

By THOMAS C. POLLOCK, New York University, JAMES L. 
WORTHAM, University of Kansas, FREDERIC REEVE, Michigan 
State University, STEPHEN BLOORE, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 

ConTAINING 64 NON-FICTION ESSAYS ON CONTEMPORARY TOPICS, 
this book of readings is designed to develop maturity in the stu- 
dents’ thinking and writing about topics of liberal education and 
life in general. 

Divided into 15 workable sections, the readings may be discussed 
in any order. Varying in degrees of difficulty, the topics are adapt- 
able to both the average and superior student. 

Questions and problems at the end of each section encourage the 
student to examine, challenge and evaluate the view: of the 
authors. Special “Topics for Writing” suggest approaches to writing 
that students can incorporate into their themes. 

760 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $4.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


FOR FRESHMEN 
— From Harpers 
THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 


2nd Edition, by William R. Keast and Robert E. Streeter 
By repla twenty-five essays with twenty-two new ones that are briefer and 
better suited to freshman abilities, the authors have provided an even finer 
volume than the first edition. Includes many essays never before anthologized; 
supplements on logic and revision; additional question material. 

689 pages, $4.75 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

5th Edition, by Harry Shaw 

Carefully revised, this widely-used text has acquired new chapters, a score 
of additional exercises, and many new readings. Also available in these 
separate volumes: A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS, CREA- 
TIVE READINGS FOR WRITERS, EXPOSITORY READINGS FOR 
WRITERS, THE WORKBOOK (and key), A Manual for Teachers, and The 
Correction Chart. Extensive cross-referencing between the first three volumes. 


1306 pages, $6.50 
ASSIGNMENTS IN EXPOSITION 


3rd Edition, by Lovise E. Rorabacher 

This highly useful rhetoric has been expanded by the addition of longer, 
better-written models, incorporated within the various units, rather 
relegated to a separate “Further Readings” section. No longer does the text 
require a supplementary reader, and it is now complete enough to be used 
for both semesters of composition courses. 563 pages, $4.00 


CONSIDER YOUR WORDS 


by Charles B. Jennings, Nancy King, and Marjorie Stevenson 

A well-planned vocab’ builder (combined text and workbook), based on 
the theory that mastery of specific techniques is the surest means to increasing 
one’s word comprehension. Unique section on developing clues to word usage 


FOR ALL LEVELS 


— Two New Anthologies 
ROMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


Revised Edition, by Albert Suskin 


A revision of the famous text by Howe and Harrer, now containing newer, more 

readable translations. It groups translations under broad chronological head- 

ings so that particular phases of Roman Life and Literature are presented in 

the selections whether they are of that goded or later. Fuller treatment of 
gil. 


such major writers as Lucretius and Vir, 650 pages, $7.50 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY 


Edited by Robert C. Bald 

Offering a larger, wider selection of the of the period than any other 
anthology, this brilliant work—the ok ni the Harper English Literature 
Series—represents Donne, Milton, and Dryden as the major poets; covers the 
entire range o: lyric poetry, as well as other poetic forms; presents lesser- 
known masterpieces in a special section. Biographical introductions for each 
poet; bibliographies. 592 pages, $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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Used in practically every college 
and unwersity mn the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 


$5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 
| 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


new in 1959 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 


edited by Herbert Barrows, University of Michigan 

Hubert Heffner, Indiana University 

John Ciardi, Rutgers University 

Wallace Douglas, Northwestern University 
In this unique new book each editor introduces by 
his own method one major literary form: “Read- 
ing the Short Story” (Herbert Barrows); “The 
Nature of Drama” (Hubert Heffner) ; “How Does 
a Poem Mean?” (John Ciardi); and “The Char- 
acter of Prose” (Wallace Douglas). Section intro- 
ductions and extensive questions. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE is avail- 
able complete in a clothbound edition, and is paper- 
bound in re" separate parts. 
pages) $6.25 


Part I—338 nan Part II—327 pages $2.00 
Part III—339 pages $2.00 Part IV—308 pages $2.00 


MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
edited by Leon Edel, New York University 

Thomas H. Johnson, Lawrenceville School 

Sherman Paul, University of Illinois 

Claude M. Simpson, Ohio State University 
Four distinguished scholars, each dealing with 
writers in his special areas of competence, bring 
out the inter-relations of eighteen principal figures 
in American literature. Volume I—Taylor, Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville ; Volume II—Whitman, Dickinson, 
Adams, James, Twain, Crane, O’Neill, Frost, Eliot, 
Faulkner. Interpretive introductory essays, care- 
ful annotation where necessary, and bibliogra- 
phies. 

olume ages 
Edition—1386 pages cloth $6.00, paper $4.50 


VICTORIAN POETRY AND POETICS 
edited by Walter E. Houghton, Wellesley College 

G. Robert Stange, University of Minnesota 
Offering a remarkably wide selection of the works 
of the major Victorian poets, this new anthology 
draws fully from the recognized canon of the Vic- 
torian poets, and reflects twentieth-century re- 
evaluation of their work. In addition, it brings 
poetic theory into juxtaposition with the poetry in 
an Appendix of essays, lectures, and reviews writ- 
ten by critics and literary scholars of the Victorian 
period. A general introduction, introductions to in- 
dividual writers, abundant annotation. 
854 pages $7.50 
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new in 1959 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
3rd edition 
edited by Edna Johnson, formerly of Indiana University 

Evelyn R. Sickels, formerly of the Indianapolis Public Library 

Frances Clarke Sayers, University of California at Los Angeles 
A delightful and stimulating revision, this book freshly relates 
the treasury of children’s literature to the child of today. Among 
the highlights of the revision are a generous selection of new ma- 
terials; added emphasis on storytelling values, with a new a 
pendix on the “how-to” of storytelling; and background enri 
ment for the enjoyment, study, and presentation of children’ 8 
literature. 
1239 pages $7.50 


READER AND WRITER 2nd edition 


Harrison, Hayford, Northwestern University 
Howard P. Vincent, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Always within scope of freshman interest and experience, the se- 
lections in this new edition are grouped around central themes 
or problems—reading problems and techniques; writing prob- 
lems, techniques, and materials; the history and levels of lan- 
guage; semantics and problems of meaning, thought, and lan- 
guage; and mass media of communication. New contributors in- 
clude E. M. Forster, Malcolm Cowley, Sean O’Faolain, Edward 
Newhouse, Bertrand Russell, David Riesman, and Joyce Cary. 
Questions and theme topics, alternate table of contents, list of 
— suitable for study of rhetorical principles. 

pages 


CORRECTNESS AND IN WRITING 
Form C_ Second Series 

Phil S. Grant, University of California 

Frederick Bracher, Pomona College 

Samuel E. Duff, City College of San Francisco 

The latest Form of this popular series continues emphasis on 
(1) elimination of gross errors; (2) study of the functions which 
words perform in making statements; (3) extensive drill in 
grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and spelling; (4) im- 
proving vocabulary and diction; (5) organizing and writing a 
theme. Form C offers clear and effective new exercise material 
and an entirely new section which contains sample freshman 
themes with corrections and revisions. An Instructor’s Key is 
available. 

197 pages $1.95 


(Also available—First Series: Forms A, B, C, D 
Second Series: Forms A and B) 


Boston 7, New York 16, Atlanta 5, Geneva, Dallas 1, 
Massachusetts New York Georgia Illinois Texas 


Authoritative guides to better writing . . . 


Building a Better Vocabulary 


JAMES |. BROWN, University of Minnesota; and 
RACHEL SALISBURY, formerly Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


New! An unusually complete and 
practical workbook designed to 7 
any student acquire a larger an 
more effective vocabulary and im- 
prove his skill in understanding 
and using words. Emphasizing a 
strong approach, pro- 
vides ample information and exer- 
cise material to ensure both im- 
mediate and continuous vocabulary 


growth. Book combines practical in- 
a and drill on dictionary 
pronunciation, and spelling 

with a comprehensive coverage 0 
word elements. 20 inventories and 
72 exercises are constructed for use 
with any standard college-level dic- 
tionary. A complete answer key is 
rovided at the end of the book. 
‘aper cover; 124 pp. $2.25 


Principles of Business Letter Writing 
SALLY B. asa, University of Vermont 


Just Published! Emphasizi 

broad principles which underlie “ 
effective business communication, 
this concise textbook is especially 
suitable for use in elementary 
courses in business English. The 
standard conventions and the com- 
mon practices and techniques of 
business writing are clearly pre- 
sented and fully illustrated by per- 
tinent examples from actual busi- 


ness correspondence. Numerous 
end-of-chapter problems are pro- 
vided to give the student ample 
practice in dealing with a wide 
variety of business-writing situa- 
tions. Practical information on 
usage and a special forms of 
address, po ing rules, and the 
writing of numbers is made quickly 
available in the appendices. 32 ilis., 
413 pp. $4.50 


Grammar for Journalists 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the journal- 
ism student, this book presents the 
procedures of correct writing used 
today by newspapers and maga- 
zines. It provides the student with 
a sound foundation in grammar, 
syntax, word usage, and language 
fundamentals. The numerous ex- 
amples used to illustrate common 
errors come directly from news- 
papers, magazines, and radio-TV 


broadcasts. This effective treatment 
shows how to avoid errors and pro- 
vides a working knowledge of ev- 
eryday journalistic techniques. 
Book contains many self-testin 

exercises and reviews. “An exce 

lent work.” —W. K. Agee, West 
Virginia University. “. . .a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature 
of journalism.”—D. H. Bond, Rut- 
gers University. 397 pp. $4.50 


How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction 
HAL BORLAND 


A successful professional writer of 
long-standing experience gives an 
expert’s advice on non-fiction writ- 
ing as a satisfying career. This 
practical book shows how to de- 
velop ideas; how to decide on story 
form; how to conduct peoenam. 
hold interviews, build writin sb 

deal with agents, market finis ed 
material, etc. “] recommend the 


book highly to writers of non-fic- 
tion; indeed to writers in | 
L. Duffus, Edito 
oard, The New York Times. “. .. 
best of its kind I’ve ever seen.” — 
Burt MacBride, The Reader’s Di- 
forthright and useful 
ook. ”—_William B. Mar- 
gu uette University, Library 
ournal. 223 pp. $4.00 


THE FJONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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You mean | can get $20,000 \—  e 


of TIAA Term insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assistant 
Professor from Purdue asked us 
when he heard about TIAA’s low 
life insurance costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 
Year Term insurance is $132.20 and 
the first-year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual payment of 
$82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full-time. To 
get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 

730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the cost of 10-Year 
Term insurance at my age (issued up to age 55). 
Name. Date of Birth 
Address. 
Ages of Dependents. 
Employing Institution 
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What Was Naturalism? 


Recommended Edited by Edward Stone. Subtitled “Materials for an Answer,” 
: this text contains controlled research material. Its aim is to raise 
Eng. lish questions and to provide the basic documents for informed 
answers to the meaning of Mago yet both in theory and 
practice. Part I is an anthology of important selections which 
Texts most clearly represent the pA of “naturalism.” Among the 
writers included are Malthus, Darwin, and Schopenhauer. Part 
II is an anthology of the recognized or disputed examples of 
“naturalism” in literature. All the examples are chosen from 
American writers, and include such authors as Melville, Norris, 
and Dreiser. Questions in Part III lead the student to a synthesis 
and correlation. They help him attempt his own definition of 
“naturalism,” and then to “pply this definition to the 
stories, and novels, in Part II. Part IV leads the interested stu- 
dent beyond the materials presented by suggesting parallel 
topics for investigation. PAPERBACK, 204 oe $175 


Toward Better Reading Skill, 2nd Edition 


By Russell Cosper and E. Glenn Griffin. As in its earlier edition, this 
new text is based on the principle that improved reading, like other 
skills, can be achieved = through systematic, conscientious prac- 
tice. The essays selected meet the four important factors of effective 
reading: reader interest, author’s style, individual difference in read- 
ing ability, and flexibiliry of rate for optimum comprehension and 
awareness of in reading. The division of the essays into 
levels helps the teacher deal with a wide range of individual abilities 
as well as facilitates exercise toward development of flexibility, one 
of the first attributes of the efficient reader. In this revision, six new 
selections have been added to improve the effectiveness of this meth- 
od. New test material has been devised for these selections. Ten vo- 
cabulary quizzes have been added. Moreover, essays on improvin 
reading skill and age such topics as “Vocabulary Learning,” an 
“Remembering What Read,” have been included. PAPER- 
BACK, 299 pages, $1.95 


An Approach to Literature, 3rd Edition 


Edited by Cleanth Brooks, John T. Purser, and Rob- 
ert Penn Warren. This well-known anthol used 
in both freshman composition courses and intro- 
ductory courses in English literature, offers non- 

doctrinaire guidance for the critical study of various Pp eton 
literary forms—fiction, poetry, biography, the essay, 

and drama. It offers 27 short stories and novelettes, ‘- 

124 poetry selections, 4 examples of biographical entury 
writing, 15 essays, and 5 dramas, with instructive in- 
troductions, analyses of individual pieces, and an C ft | 
abundance of exercises. The bos takes arian of POLIS, INC. 
various literary developments, such as symbolism, the 
“New Criticism,” etc., but eschews dogmatism. 35 West 32nd Street 


out, the introductions, analyses, and exercises 
closely integrated. A glossary provides New York N. y. 
precise meaning of words which t be unfamiliar 
to the beginning student. 833 pages, $5.40 
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And Gladly Wolde He Lerne 


Brice Harris 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Without stretching the cloth too much 
we may place Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxen- 
ford in the long line of young men through 
the ages who orn looked ahead to teac 
ing as a profession. Although he wears the 
haircut of the church, he is clearly in no 
hurry to seek a higher order or to become 
a priest. He prefers rather to spend his 
time in study while he lives rather pre- 
cariously on the prayer dole of his friends. 
Just now he is not “so worldly for to have 
office,” but sad necessity may serve to 
change his mind. In short, he may have to 
rusticate himself, get out and get a job to 
keep body and soul together. 


Since most English teachers have been 
exposed to Chaucer’s account of the Clerk, 
they are quick to pounce on the phrase, 
“and gladly teach,” as the best characteriza- 
tion of their attitude toward the satisfac- 
tions of their chosen profession. Professor 
Bliss Perry popularized the phrase for Eng- 
lish teachers a quarter of a century ago in 
his mellow autobiography. In my own in- 
vestigations into the profession of English 
teaching during the twentieth century I 
have come across “and gladly teach” so 
often, either in titles or professional articles, 
that I have grown to expect it almost as 
one of the necessary ingredients of such 
articles. The latest, for example, is in the 
Summer 1958 issue of the Queen’s Quarter- 
ly, entitled “And Truly Teach.” This point 
of view is excellent. We do have a good 
profession, to many of us the only one we 
could ever have chosen. Thousands of us 
teach English gladly and enthusiastically, 
and we cannot understand reports that we 
receive about some of our fellow teachers 
who sneer at the profession, who are un- 
happy in it, who would like to get out of 
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it, or who for that matter actually do 
leave it. 

But I sometimes wonder if these en- 
thusiastic members of our noble profession 
ever think of the first of Chaucer’s 
closing phrase about the Clerk, “And gladly 
wolde he lerne.” I assume Chaucer meant 
that the Clerk sought information, craved 
learning for itself, wanted to be master of 
his field of knowledge. Many of our col- 
leagues, including for example Dr. William 
R. Parker, have regretted the deplorable 
lack of knowledge of subject matter that 
some of us English teachers exhibit. While 
sharing this feeling with these colleagues, I 
choose in this instance to twist Chaucer’s 
intention slightly and ask if there are not 
some other matters that members of our 

rofession either do not learn at all or at 
fate do not learn gladly. In other words, 
a majority of them teach gladly, but a sad 

roportion of them seem to be incapable of 
onan some of the simplest facts about 
cooperative human endeavor. Since, un- 
happily, some of these lessons that we fail 
to learn are hurting us and our profession 
mightily, I take this occasion to point out 
four of them: (1) divisiveness at the local 
level, (2) divisiveness at the national level, 
(3) snobbery and superiority complexes 
among the learned, and (4) fear of the new. 
Parenthetically, what I shall say is directed 
entirely at college teachers of English. It 
will have little or no bearing on English 
teaching at lower levels. 


First, on the subject of divisiveness at the 
local level, I may be overstating the case 
when I say that members of English depart- 
ments spend more time feuding, sniping, 
and attempting to destroy each other 
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do members of other d in our 
colleges and universities. This may be mere- 
ly an impression of mine. I hasten to add 
that in the last thirty-five years I have heard 
rumors of some magnificent Donnybrooks 
among a half dozen of our sister depart- 
ments in several universities. It may be 
simply that I know English departments 
better, that I have been closer to them, 
more on the inside. But the impression per- 
sists. If you do not agree with me, I shall 
not insist on the point although I am not 
in position to change my mind. Nor shall 
I attempt to draw up specific lists to prove 
my argument. If I hae prompted you to 
consider my generalization, I am satisfied. 

Let us adopt a safer thesis, then, and 
aver that too many English departments 

d time and effort in needless wrangling, 
ridiculous power plays, and fantastic per- 
sonal vilification which results only in pa- 
ralysis, chaos, or oftentimes almost total 
disintegration. In political history, schemes, 
plots, and revolutions have often proved 
necessary and desirable, clearing the way 
for extended eras of peace and accomplish- 
ment. I assume that the same is true in 
academic circles, but I cannot convince 
myself that continuous revolution either 
in national or in university politics can ever 
promote the cause to which we are all 
dedicated. At some time must come agree- 
ment or at least willingness to forget dis- 
agreement. 

Too many members of English depart- 
ments in America lack the dedication I 
have mentioned above. As glad as they are 
to teach, according to their own insistence, 
they fail to realize the note of greatness of 
— of noblesse oblige which should be 

irs. Instead of translating their scholar- 
ship and their teaching into terms that 
may seep down into the grass roots of their 
society, they waste their talents in picayune 
and piddling affairs. They become local his- 
torians, sages in their own hamlets, prophets 
without honor save in their own country, 
receiving promotion after long travail be- 
cause they have performed notable work 
directing the Community Chest or persuad- 
ing their local service club into donating 
generously to a new swimming pool. Pro- 
motion achieved, they dedicate the remain- 
ing years of their professional lives to what 
they call “holding the line,” blocking any 
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new ideas for the betterment of the depart- 
ment, gathering a clique around them so 
that they may successfully protest the solid 
ideas for achievement that any dedicated 
and forward-looking colleague may dare 
to bring up for review. They patrol depart- 
ment halls, rigorously selecting their own 
kind for private rump sessions in smoke- 
filled rooms, dropping their voices to a 
murmur when a horse of another color a 

solicitously counting noses for 
inevitable vote that must be taken on the 
next de tal issue. I have no hesitancy 
in telling you that if I were starting a new 
university from scratch, I should see to it 
that no department had its offices on the 
same floor or even in the same building. I 
should spread them sparingly at definite 
stages between the cattle barns and the field 
house. It might be difficult to pick a fight 
with Home Economics, Physics, or Business 
Administration teachers along the lines I 
have been delineating. 

The answer to the difficulty, I repeat, is 
dedication to the profession. We college 
English teachers are privileged to pass on 
to succeeding generations the noblest fruits 
of English, American, and world literatures, 
the finest that has been thought and said 
over countless generations. We teach writ- 
ing, speaking, thinking, and logic to young 
men and women who, whether they learn 
much or not, regard us as men of broad 
minds, high ideals, and enviable attainments. 
In our scholarly endeavors we have the 
opportunity to taste and assimilate the 
world’s literature and thought and philos- 
ophy, distilling it for ourselves and our 
charges and our public, so interpreting it 
and presenting it that it may seep down 
into the very roots of our society, striving 
zealously to find new truths and to roll 
back a little further the curtain of error 
and ignorance that history has willed us. 
Faced with such a noble destiny, we have 
no time for bickering and quarreling and 
mudthrowing and revenge on our col- 
leagues. We have no time for divisiveness. 
Nor do we need to call on national con- 
federations of workers to help us achieve 
our ideals. Academe has no place for goons, 
much preferring gowns, and its academic 
hoods are in evidence only on state oc- 
casions. 

You know as well as I that the unsavory 
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conditions I have been recounting are the 
exception rather than the rule in America. 
Most of our college English teachers are 
men of good will, zealous and loyal, pro- 
fessionals of the first order. They cultivate 
the fields of learning day in and day out, 
from sunrise to sunset, their superior of- 
ficers working along with them. Together 
they endure the heat of the sun. But down 
in a corner of the field, lolling in the shade, 
muttering to themselves, periodically 
screaming anathemas, reclines the little 
clique of malcontents. They will not work 
except under their conditions, and when 
those conditions are met they have new 
ones to impose. If the bossman listens to 
them for a moment, the day is lost. 

Summarizing these remarks on divisive- 
ness at the local level, I would conclude 
that the college teaching of English has 
been seriously hampered by dissension in 
the twentieth century and that many of our 
colleagues have not been able to do their 
best work because of it. But I do believe 
just as firmly, despite the fact that we are 
all individuals, that a department of Eng- 
lish can and must transcend the individuals 
that com it. Heaven be praised that 
most of them do! 


Second, on the subject of divisiveness at 
the national level, the year 1958 has been 
unique in our time in bringing understand- 
ing to those organizations which are con- 
cerned with the future of English and Eng- 
lish teaching. In fact, it is being currentl 
heralded as the year of unity among 


national organizations that have to do with 
education. It is the solemn duty of every 
English teacher in America at every level 
to inform himself as fully as possible about 
the possible consequences of such historic 
meetings as have occurred among the 
NCTE, the MLA, the CEA, and the ASA. 
My chief fear at present is that harmonious 
relations have been achieved among the 
twenty-five or thirty representatives of the 
four groups but that it may take a con- 
siderably longer time to inject this capsule 
into the great living body of American 
teachers of English. 

At the national level one of the great 
complaints has always been that we English 
teachers do not know as a body exactly 
what we do want. As a result of this con- 
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fusion and misunderstanding we wander off 
in various directions, stressing those thi 

that seem food to us or to our course di- 
rectors, accom — i some good, com- 
pounding eaatigell e are sadly divided 
in our ultimate goals. Do we want our 
students to attain a real love for literature 
with some sound ability to judge it critical- 
ly and personally? Or do we want them 
merely to be exposed to a large number of 
plays and poems and novels and essays, 
read hastily or read in digest form out of 
Helen Keller or Masterplots, so that they 
can say, “Ah, Tom Jones! Yes, I think I had 
that when I was a sophomore.” Or, “The 
Way of the World, 1 remember that from 
old Professor Tiddlewiddy’s drama course. 
Funny duck—he was always sucking on his 
old black Parenthetically, I some- 
times think that some parents expect little 
more than a lengthy recitation of titles as 
roof that their offspring are competent in 
terature. 

Nor can we agree any more successfully 
on what we expect in good writing. Do we 
want to turn out college graduates who can 
express themselves in clear, personal prose 
that intuitively catches the modern tempo 
and does the job for which it is designed 
in the most direct and emphatic fashion? 
Or do we want to cram their heads with 
rule books—twenty-two rules for the com- 
ma, thirty pages of expressions which they 
really must not use under any circum- 
stances, and the hundred and one words 
most often misspelled—so that when they 
take their pens in hand, numb with the fear 
that they may make a copybook error, 
they painfully grind out the wooden and 
hopeless prose that we spent our days and 
nights reading when they were our stu- 
dents? Each side has its proponents, but the 
rule-book philosophy dominates freshman 
English departments in this country. We 
may disagree on many things at the national 
level, but I suspect most of us would agree 
that sixty-five percent of these freshman 
English courses shoul. be either scuttled 
or rebuilt from hull to mainmast. The real- 
ization that several hundred young fresh- 
man English teachers are now engaged in 
teaching several thousand freshmen a qual- 
ity of writing that no modern stylist would 
tolerate for a second torments me. 

At the national level we English teachers 
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have no unified standards or beliefs on sev- 
eral other subjects. Shall we expect our col- 
lege students to know something about 
mythology? the Bible? the rudiments of 
prosody? structural linguistics? grammar? 
the terminologies of the discipline we call 
lish? we be sneered at by our 
colleagues if we accept from some of our 
English I students a poem or play or a 
short story rather than the conventional ac- 
count of how Atlas Ten was put into orbit 
or what happens in a nuclear reactor? 
Shall we allow our M.A. to be dubbed a 
Kilroy degree and continue the Ph.D. as 
the search for the Holy Grail? Or is there 
a step between Kilroy and the Grail? In 
short, if we had some central core on which 
we could begin to agree, English might re- 
assume some of the charm and the grandeur 
as a subject-matter field that it had when 
we patriarchs entered it forty years ago. 
There is evidence that 1958, the year of 
unity, may have been the turning point. 
Evidence is available, too, to show that 
the year of unity has helped us to begin 
narrowing that broadest street in the world, 
the street that has so long separated the 
college English department from the Eng- 
lish Education department across the way. 
Because of the steadily growing demand 
for subject-matter teachers in the twentieth 
century at the lower levels, and further 
because of our absorption in the purely 
scholarly, we “straight” English teachers 
successfully lost what should have been our 
birthrights, the supervision of the young 
high-school and elementary teachers of the 
future. When we came to our senses, it was 
too late. A practical and informed group 
with powerful state lobbies had taken over 
some of our duties and were firmly en- 
sconced in their positions. Instead of grace- 
fully acknowledging the fait accompli and 
leaping into the fray to salvage what we 
could from the wreck, we took up arms 
against them, refused to talk to them except 
in insulting phrases, and belabored them as 
inferior people. They, too, formed their 
— of us, quite justly, I think. Now 
ter disarming ourselves and meeting them 
on common grounds, we are finding that 
these methods teachers know and appreci- 
ate our subject much better than we 
thought they did, that they are serious pro- 
fessional people, and that some of them can 


teach rings around us. For their part, they 
are delighted to affiliate with us and to dis- 
cuss ways of harmonizing method and mat- 
ter. We know now that the teacher of 
methods is here to stay, that he will be 
wielding a strong influence on the future of 
English, and that we must educate him in 
our philosophy and allow him to educate 
us in his. We shall not be taken in by him, 
but we can no longer afford to be left 
out. We shall have to forget that sullenly 
and ciously we have been shameful 
snobs. Gladly, it seems, would we learn 
this lesson in 1958. 


My third point is snobs, or snobbery 
and superiority complexes among the 
learned. Earlier in these remarks I made 
the point that I could not understand how 
college English teachers who supposedly 
spend their days and nights contemplating 
x op noble heritage of our literary past could 
act as ignobly as they sometimes do. For 
the same reason, I cannot understand how 
we manage to breed and maintain the large 
amount of snobbery that some of our col- 
leagues have toward their own students 
and toward English teachers at lower levels. 
Arrogance is truly “an coenrepe haz- 
ard” with us, as President Stoke of Queens 
College has said on occasion. We face 
young and inexperienced minds daily 
(though God knows their potential fre- 
quently exceeds ours!). Unless we are ex- 
tremely careful we may assume a false 
sense of values: because we dominate them, 
we somehow expect to tell other men what 
to do. The profession allows us to be 
ea pa and priests but not necessarily 

ings or intellectual dictators. 


Rea! and sincere intellectual accomplish- 
ment will undoubtedly always be recog- 
nized at its true value. If the teacher- 
scholar, in addition to his — at a 
very superior level, engages honestly and 
strenuously in research on any important 
literary or critical subject—be it Dante or 
Chaucer or Milton or Emerson or even 
the influence of so-and-so on so-and-so—we 
are glad to applaud him, and we await his 
findings and his opinions expectantly. We 
may safely leave this man out of our con- 
demnation because there is a pretty good 
chance that he has learned humility. You 
and I have had the good fortune as students 
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and as colleagues to study and work with 
some of these teacher-scholars. Proud, dig- 
nified, frequently though not always con- 
servative, interested, and helpful, they ap- 
plauded every action that promised to bet- 
ter English and English teaching in this 
country. I recall one of them in icular 
who had few peers in scholarship and pub- 
lications, but who also wrote textbooks in 
high-school English during 
most of his life. Many of his techniques, 
"ape are still operative and accred- 
ited. 

The condescension, the disdain, the up- 
stage manner come as a rule from another 
group. My theory, to put it in a nutshell, 
is that these attitudes stem largely from the 
mediocrities in the profession, the boys who 
play-act their ways through classes and 
talk big about publishing because some one 


has told them that they must publish if 
they expect promotion. But they really 
have nothing to publish—the graduate 
school and long years of teaching have left 
them untouched. And so, working diligent- 
ly if not intelligently, they slip into print 


or mimeograph on peripheral subjects. 
With one or two passable articles in a re 
utable journal and no book to their credit, 
they whip up two pages of bibliography 
from Notes and Queries and the Oskaloosa 
Folklore Journal, along with letters to the 
editor of the Susquehanna Evening Swill 
and chapters in mimeograph from their 
theses, or from the talks they gave to the 
local ladies’ literary society. Having thus 
established themselves as scholars, they are 
in ition to look down their noses at 
junior college, high school, preparatory 
school, and elementary teachers of English, 
not to speak of the unfortunate Speech and 
Education teachers. 


What I have been intimating is that mas- 
tery of the subject, greatness of spirit, and 
individual ability will as a rule combine 
with national and international recognition 
to make the ideal .teacher-scholar. In such 
a man there is no place for smallness, schol- 
arly selfishness, or overbearing attitudes to- 
ward graduate and undergraduate students 
or toward fellow faculty members in other 
subject-matter fields. Regretfully, I must 
acknowledge that this ideal state does not 


always prevail. In fact, cases are on record . 


in some of our most distinguished graduate 
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schools in which supercilious and disdain- 
ful attitudes toward students are distinctly 
a discredit to the profession. Instead of 
leading and encouraging students, prompt- 
ing and correcting their errors and their 
oversights wisely and tolerantly, these men 
seem to glory in asserting their own supe- 
riority and in grinding hapless students 
under their own scholarly dust. If a stu- 
dent approaches them for aid, which by 
all human and legal rights should be forth- 
coming, they are short and surly with him, 
their minds and their sympathies obviously 
elsewhere. I question seriously whether 
there is a research project in English in all 
of America that could not afford to be 
sidetracked temporarily, say thirty minutes, 
for a serious consultation with a serious 
graduate student. Finally, these mistaken 
teacher-scholars can sometimes appear at 
their worst on doctoral examinations. Here 
they are concerned with showing off their 
own knowledge rather than the student’s. 
Woe be unto the unfortunate candidate 
who has not read The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich or Phineas Fletcher’s Locustae. 
Glad might we all be if these teacher- 
scholars could also learn. 


Fourth and last, we English teachers 
could afford to learn with a little better 
face that the old is not always best, that 
the new may have something to offer of 
supreme importance to us. By and large, 
we are undoubtedly among the more con- 
servative departments in any Liberal Arts 
and Sciences college. If change of any 
academic kind is even hinted at, we are 
the first to plan to vote it down, the last 
to go down screaming in defeat. We pro- 
fess the status quo, and if you want to 
stay in our graces you had better profess 
It too. 

I find little comfort for our stand when 
I look into the history of our Literature 
and Composition courses, or for that mat- 
ter into the history of many others of our 
sacred cows. Take, for example, the or- 
dinary barnyard variety of English Com- 
position course that is offered to American 
freshmen. It has not yet lived out its sec- 
ond generation. It came into being during 
the first ten years of the twentieth century 
because of the insistence of many English 
teachers that a pupil should learn to write 


by actually writing. Previous to that, Rhet- 
oric had been the subject for all freshmen, 
but it lacked the laboratory apparatus that 
handbooks like Woolley’s encouraged. 
Thus, if we cry out because someone is 
tampering with a tried and tested routine 
like English Composition I, we are holding 
out for a youth of fifty years, barely mid- 
dle-aged. Can any technique as important 
as the teaching of good writing be cast 
into a permanent mold in fifty years? 

The same reasoning applies to the sacred 
courses that we have set up in literature. 
How old are these so-called traditional di- 
visions which so many of us now employ 
in placing our literary bill-of-fare before 
students? Take a look at almost any col- 
lege or university catalogue of 1900 and 
observe how few such courses will meet 

our eye. A former student of mine recent- 
ly planned a study of the English curricula 
in eight selected colleges and universities 
in the East from 1900 to the present. He 
had hoped to extend this study into the 
1880’s and 1890’s but found so little simi- 
larity in course offerings that such a study 
would have been fruitless. The traditional 
survey course in English literature, tradi- 
tional since an anthology entitled Twelve 
Centuries of English Prose and Poetry ap- 
peared, has been discarded now even in 
those geographical sections of the country 
that once sang its praises so warmly. 

But try to introduce a course entitled 
Humanities, General Education, Structural 
Linguistics, or General Semantics into a 
traditional department of English, and then 
watch for the howls. Or suggest for a fleet- 
ing moment that it might be an interesting 
experiment to teach English composition or 
an introduction to literature over television. 
“Mind you,” you caution, “we are not 
going to teach all of our courses by televi- 
sion—we simply want to see if it has any- 
thing to offer our department. All the mod- 
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ern lan have rimented and are 
experimenting with television,” you con- 
tinue, “and indeed our department is the 
only one in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College that has not tried it.” I predict that 
you will get stony silence, followed pres- 
ently by open hostility, and that the Aesop- 
ian language used in characterizing you 
would do justice to Lenin himself. I shiver 
to imagine what would happen if one 
asked to try Professor Skinner’s teaching 
machine in an English class in a traditional 
department. What would happen to a uni- 
versity teacher in one of the sciences or in 
Engineering, or even in Business Adminis- 
tration if he refused to acknowledge even 
the presence of modern techniques? 

We English teachers are truly plagued 
with semantic terms as we air our preju- 
dices and protect what we regard as our 
bailiwicks. By no other name would some 
of these terms smell worse. Can you dream 
up a phrase that brings contempt to our 
faces any quicker than “visual aids,” de- 
spite the fact that all of us use them con- 
stantly? In some quarters the mere mention 
of Humanities or General Education will 
spark a fight. I see no way out of this 
semantic tangle at the present time. The 
best we can do is to hope that our col- 
leagues may learn to live with these seem- 
ingly outlandish creatures until the next 
generation can fit them into their proper 
places in our educational scheme. 


In conclusion, it is evident that many 
college English teachers in America need to 
take a long, thoughtful look at their pro- 
fession. Let us hope that they will continue 
to teach as gladly as they are now con- 
vinced that they do, but that they may 
also learn as gladly to live and work to- 
gether more congenially, to avoid profes- 
sorial arrogance, and to be not the last to 
lay the old aside. 


Professor Harris, last year’s President of NCTE, delivered the above address at the 
Council's 1958 MLA meeting. 
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College English for Non-Major Students 


EDWARD FosTER 


For the Committee on College English for Non-Major Students 


Professor Foster of the Georgia Institute of Technology holds degrees from the University of 
Pennsylvania and Harvard, bas published three textbooks and many articles, and is a zealous 
coadjutor in professional organizations. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1949, NCTE leaders established the 
Committee on College English for Non- 
Major Students to study the “Special prob- 
lems presented by the teaching of English 
in pre-vocational college programs.” This 
is our report of findings and suggestions. 
Though written for individual teachers and 
for departments of every type, it may seem 
especially meaningful to the university de- 
ian which educate our teachers. We 

ope that the report will stimulate discus- 
sion and planning. 

For the Committee’s seventeen conclu- 
sions and suggestions, the reader is referred 
to the summary at the end, but the report 
in its broader aspects may be stated briefly 
as follows. 

Each of the nation’s 1800 higher educa- 
tional institutions has its own English de- 

ent with its own a staff, func- 
tions, and traditions. Yet all 1800 depart- 
ments exist in this age and this nation. All 
departments teach “English” to students, 
mainly the non-majors, who will live out 
their lives within the twentieth-century 
commitment to high specialization and 
closely-ordered work and social groups. If 
the national trend toward conformity and 
dehumanization is to be arrested, these pre- 
professional students, the specialist-leaders 
of the 1980’s, must be able to communicate 
with each other and with other men. They 
must be men, strong in inner confidence, 
in human understanding—and in communi- 
cation skill. 

A few departments now give basic 
courses in composition which truly help 
the non-majors to develop these qualities 
and abilities. The Committee respectfully 
suggests that all others will find it interest- 


ing to discuss this report. Surely this is 
the time for moving our basic ‘courses out 
of the educational basement to the first 
floor. 

How? The beginning is to see the prob- 
lem steadily and whole, to break with our 
own tendency toward atomistic thinking. 
Our task is not just to understand students 
as they are or to tinker with courses or to 
improve the education and status of teach- 
ers. It is rather to understand and master 
the whole complicated process of bringing 
students, subjects, and teachers together in 
such a way that much important learnin 
occurs. It is to modify present practices an 
traditions at just the points where modifica- 
tion will contribute most to the attainment 
of the objective. 


A few departments may find none of our 
specific findings and suggestions neatly ap- 

icable to their own unique situations. 
But there is no situation, we believe, that 
will not yield to orderly and broadly con- 
ceived planning for improvement. 

Though we believe in the broad view 
and in planning for improvement, we know 
that this approach must at every point be 
warmed by regard for individual students 
and individual teachers. We would like to 
see this regard for individuals built into 
our “big” courses. Thus many of the Com- 
mittee’s specific suggestions add up to one 
principle—equality of respect and oppor- 
tunity for all who serve or are served by 
the nation’s college English departments. 


By advising and criticizing, many friends 
of English and higher education assisted in 
shaping the report. The compiler regrets 
that it was impractical to send all versions 
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of the text to all of them. Very gratefully, 
he acknowledges the stimulus supplied by 
those who agreed and, most especially, 
those who disagreed. Some of the names 
are Dr. J. W. Bunting, General Electric 
Company; Chancellor Harmon Caldwell, 
University System of Georgia; Mr. L. W. 
Chapin, Southern Regional Education 
Board; Dean E. C. Colwell, Emory 
University; Professor J. H. Fisher, Duke 
University; Dr. Carl Freudenreich, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; the 
Georgia Tech Alumni Foundation; Pro- 
fessor Glenn Gilman, Georgia Institute 
of Technology; Professor H. M. Jones, 
Harvard University; Dr. Elizabeth Paschal, 
the Ford Foundation; Professor M. H. 
Goldberg, English Association; 
Professor Lewis Leary, Columbia Univer- 
ay Dr. E. J. McGrath, Institute of Higher 

ucation; Vice-President W. J. McGloth- 
lin, the University of Louisville; Professor 
W. R. Parker, Indiana University; Profes- 
sor P. G. Perrin, University of Washington; 
Mr. L. J. Powell, General Electric Com- 

y; Mr. Neil Reynolds, General Electric 

mpany; Dr. G. K. Smith, American As- 
sociation for Higher Education; Dean H. 
B. Spivey, University of Kentucky; Dr. G. 
W. Stone, Modern Language Association; 
President Harold Taylor, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Dr. F. L. Wormald, Association 
of American Colleges; Mr. J. F. Welle- 
meyer, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; Dr. R. J. Wert, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; Professor A. J. Walker, 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Professor 
René Wellek, Yale University. 

We are especially grateful to the Coun- 
cil’s successive College Section Chairmen 
Barriss Mills, Brice Harris, T. A. Barnhart, 
and George Arms; and to Past President 
Lou LaBrant, College English Editor F. L. 
Gwynn, and Executive Secretary J. N. 
Hook. They have helped us in many ways. 


Members of CCENS are all dedicated 
teachers. These men have endured endless 
bother, met at inconvenient times during 
holidays, written hundreds of letters, and 
criticized the report in two earlier versions 
in order that we could function as a uni- 
fied group. The listing of members’ names 
does not mean that each member necessar- 


ily agrees with everything in the report. 
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Present active members are Professors Paul 
Bowerman, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Oscar Cargill, New York Univer- 
sity; William H. Davenport, Harvey Mudd 
College of Engineering; Weller Embler, 
Cooper Union School of Engineering; Her- 
man A. Estrin, Newark ae of Engi- 
neering; Thomas Farrell, Jr., University of 
Michigan; George Faust, University of 
Kentucky; Maurice A. Hatch, University 
of Kentucky; Patrick D. Hazard, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Alton Hobgood, 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Kenneth 
—_ Pennsylvania State University; Hen- 
ry W. Knepler, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology; Roy Ludtke, University of Colo- 
rado; Stewart S. Morgan, Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College; Theodore 
Pearce, Michi College of Mining and 
Technology; Laurence Perrine, Southern 
Methodist University; Warner G. Rice, 
University of Michigan; Colonel Geo: 
R. Stephens, U. S. Military Academy; 
H. Stimmel, Colorado State University; 
Edward Stone, Ohio University. 

Deans Glenn J. Christensen, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and C. H. Gray, Juilliard School 
of Music, are no longer connected with 
the Committee, but we remember grateful- 
ly their efforts in founding the group. 

hers associated at various times with the 
Committee include Professors Howard 
Bartlett, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; J. Stanley Cook, Pennsylvania State 
University; the late H. Hildreth, Ohio 
State University; Frank Hook, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Keith Huntress, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Elisabeth Schneider, Temple Univer- 
sity; Howard Vincent, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; and Austin Wright, Carnegi 


I. SrupENTs 


Function 1: “To analyze the special prob- 
lems presented by the teaching of English 
to students in pre-vocational college pro- 
grams.” 

The phrase special problems seems to 
imply a contrast between the situation of 
1900 when most English departments taught 
mostly English majors and arts and sciences 
students and that of the mid-century when 
arts and sciences enrollment is overshad- 
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owed by that of the professional and quasi- 
professional schools. Our basic courses have 
changed with the times, but have the 
changed enough to draw out the best “4 
forts of non-major students? 

Some of the information needed is easy 
to obtain. English attracts about 5% of 
undergraduates as a major; the various 
curricula of the arts and sciences college, 
47% of the undergraduates, most of whom 
are headed toward professions such as law, 
medicine, industrial research, and college 
teaching; Education, 15%; Business Adinin- 
istration, 14%; Engineering, 8%; and 
“others”—mostly vocational or professional 
All students need English, 

t relatively few have chosen the careers 
understood and respected by those who set 
the tone of our basic courses fifty years 
ago. This tendency is felt even in the small 
liberal arts college. 

A few college English teachers think of 
our subject as the only valid measure of 
general intelligence, and of English majors 
as members of an intellectual élite. For 
them, the non-majors are lesser things. 
Only the slightest support for this view is 
supplied by the vole of Army General 
Classification Tests (ACE Psychological 
Examination ) in forty-one colleges and uni- 
versities. To be sure, median or fiftieth 
percentile scores for students of Agricul- 
ture (119), Business Administration (119), 
Education (117), and Home Economics 
(113) fall below the 123 of students of 
English. But this median for English is 
equaled by the figure for students of Psy- 
chology and of languages, and surpassed 
by medians for students of Engineering 
(124), of Chemistry (125), and of the phys- 
ical sciences (127)? 

Something is known about ability in 
English related to field of specialization. 
Employing the six-part Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test: Form Y, Dr. A. Pemberton John- 
son of the Educational Testing Service ob- 
tained the following scaled scores in 1951: 
arts and sciences students—presumably in- 
cluding English majors—55.3; Engineering 


‘Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cation Institutions, 1954-1955 (U. S. Office of 
Education, 1956). 

*Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent (1954), pp. 319-322. 


students, 55.1; Business Administration stu- 
dents, 53.6. In 1953, Professor R. P. Weeks 
of the University of Michigan reported no 
significant differences in vocab skill, 
reading speed, and comprehension between 
one hundred Michigan engineering fresh- 
men and one hundred students of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Art, and Science. 
(Neither paper was published.) 

Every experienced teacher knows much 
about students in general and has his own 
impressions as to the “teachability” of 
English majors as compared with students 
of Education or of Business Administra- 
tion. But the performance of the teacher 
may be colored by his attitude toward par- 
ticular curricular groups or toward the 
non-majors in general. Therefore, the com- 
mittee attempted to get at some of the facts 
about them in a 1954 study’ of the teach- 
ability of 4000 freshmen, sophomores, and 
a few upperclassmen of the University of 
Connecticut, Florida State University, Mi- 
ami (Ohio) University, the University of 
Michigan, the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Southern Methodist University, the 
University of Southern California, and the 
University of Virginia. 

The results were presented in two re- 
ports. The following profile, based u 
the study of 893 Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity sophomores, is a reworking of part 
of the first report. 

Penn State is selected at this point chiefly 
because it is a large, respected institution, 
and because its response to the question- 
naire was complete enough for statistical 
purposes. Career choices of these students 
approximate but somewhat exaggerate the 
trend toward the “practical.” The propor- 
tions are English Education and Arts and 
Sciences, 28%; Education, 14%; Business 
Administration, 11%; Engineering, 21%; 
Agriculture, Forestry, Home Economics, 
and “others,” 26%. 


*This is a good moment for again expressing 


our gratitude to members of these departments 
who assisted in the study and to Dr. A. Pem- 
berton Johnson, then of the Educational Test- 
ing Service; Lou La Brant, NCTE Past Presi- 
dent and Edward Loveland, Psychology De- 
partment, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
who supplied suggestions for framing the 
questionnaire or for working up the results, 
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Tue 1954 QuEsTIONNAIRE 

Your college Number of English courses. 
These questions come to you because your English department is cooperating with the 
NCTE Committee on College English for Non-major Students—students who are not 
English majors. The purpose of this study is (1) to supply information about students 
which the department can use and (2) to discover whether the typical student of Busi- 
ness Administration, for example, differs in his attitude toward English from the typical 
students of Engineering. Though only two fields are mentioned, the committee is 
interested in students in all of the major and professional programs. 


1. Have you chosen your major or professional field? Yes—__ No—— Yes and no—— 
2. If your answer is yes, what is this field? 


3. Were your grades in college freshman composi- (1) excellent—— (2) good_— 
tion? (3) fair = —— (4) poor— 
. Do you regard the study of composition in college (1) important, interesting —— 
as?— (2) important, dull — 
(3) important, dificult — 
(4) unimportant, interesting —— 
(5) unimportant, dull, hard_—_ 
. Were your grades in high school literature?— (1) excellent_— (2) good_—_ 
(An average of all grades in courses in which litera- (3) fair —— (4) poor—_— 
ture was given more time than composition) 
Do you regard the study of literature in college (1) important, interesting —— 
as?— (2) important, dull 
(3) important, difficult 
(4) unimportant, interesting —— 
(5) unimportant, dull, hard_— 
- Which of the following phrases best describes (1) grade school diploma —— 
your father’s education?— (2) high school, 1-3 years 
(3) high school diploma 
(4) college, 1-3 years 
(5) college degree 
(6) graduate study 
. Which of the following phrases best describes your (1) grade school diploma 
mother’s education? — (2) high school, 1-3 years 
(3) high school diploma 
(4) college, 1-3 years 
(5) college degree 
(6) graduate study 
. How many books (fiction, including pocket books, 
and nonfiction) did you read voluntarily durin 
the last three months? Don’t include assign 


9 or more—_— 


. Please list the authors and titles of some of these books. Either author or title will be 
useful if you don’t remember both. 


Author. Title 


Author Title 
Author Title 
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A. Tem Asmiry anp TEACHABILITY 


1. A Statistical Profile of Penn State 
Sophomores 

A ob penny through the questionnaire will 
reveal our method for studying what can 
crudely be called teachability or aptitude 
for Penn State’s English 1-2, Composition 
and Rhetoric, and English 25, Introduction 
to Literature. These may be regarded as 
standard courses. Teachability in a subject 
as varied and as intensely personal as col- 
lege English can be fully measured only 
by elaborate testing and by depth inter- 
views. But as best we could, we were try- 
ing to get at ability indicated by es 
(questions 3 and 5) and attitude indicated 
by answers to questions 4 and 6 and in- 
ferable from answers to questions 7-8 (par- 
ents’ education) and 9-10 (student’s volun- 
tary reading during the three months pre- 
ceding the survey). 

Now the results. In Composition and 
Rhetoric, 9% reported cnvcliont des; 
38%, good; 47%, fair; 6%, poor. Though 
the percentage of excellent grades will be 
useful in a later stage of the study, none 
of the A merger means much at this 
point. They reflect grading policies rather 
than learning; that is to say that the ques- 
tionnaire made no attempt to test writing 
ability. 

What of the attitude of these students 
toward freshman composition? So few 
checked the alternatives “unimportant, in- 
teresting” and “unimportant, dull, hard” 
that they may be ignored. One out of three 
said that composition is an “important, in- 
teresting” subject; one out of five, “im- 
portant, difficult”; and two out of five, 

important, dull.” They clearly accept 
composition as important. But two of five 
consider the course “dull.” Why? 

For practical reasons, we were forced 
to use the questionnaire with sophomores 
and in October, a time when they could 
not give us grades in Penn State’s Intro- 
duction to Literature course. The grades 
reported in high school literature courses 
were: 20%, excellent; 60%, good; 20%, 
fair. 

The question as to attitude toward the 
study of literature mentioned “college liter- 
ature” and drew out a reaction to the Penn 
State course. Seven out of ten checked al- 


ternatives including “important,” and of 
these the majority—over half of all students 
—said “important, interesting.” But three 
out of ten had doubts and checked “un- 
important, interesting” or “unimportant, 
dul, hard.” “It depends on the teacher—” 
was written in on the questionnaires of 
many of the doubters. 

The course at Penn State is a one-semes- 
ter introduction to literature aiming to 
“develop intelligent reading, critical judg- 
ment, and discrimination.” Students read 
short stories, essays, poetry, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Wuthering Heights, Pygmal- 
ion, Of Human Bondage. Concerning the 
effectiveness of the course, a member of 
the Penn State English Department wrote, 
“The fact that the course has maintained a 
steady popularity for many years is a mark 
of commendation, as is also the fact that 
many student advisers give their hearty ap- 
pone Some students speak well of it, 

ut, of course, most students say nothing. 
However, the fact that they say nothing 
is eloquent proclamation of their satis- 
faction with it.” But is it? 

We seem to be dealing with feelings 
ranging from the warmly favorable to the 
ym ay Saray For the moment, it may be 
said that the average non-major looks upon 
the introduction to literature as fairly im- 
portant and interesting. The matter will 
become clearer as we look into other 
characteristics. 

Three-fifths of the fathers and two- 
thirds of the mothers of the Penn State 
respondents did not go beyond high school 
—clear evidence that English departments 
are instructing many young people from 
homes in which the book is almost un- 
known. Naturally, the students’ free reading 
during the three-month period (15 July-15 
October) was limited: the average non- 
major read less than a book a month. One 
out of four read no books at all. It appears 
that the parents of the Penn State sopho- 
mores neglect books and that the sons and 
daughters neglect books in high school, 
in college, and, probably, after graduation. 

What do they read when they do read? 
A few students chose an occasional classic 
along with paperback reprints of yester- 
day’s best-sellers, fiction and non-fiction; 
more avoided classics and stuck to the 
paperback fiction and non-fiction best sel- 
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lers; most listed paperback {ction best- 
sellers only. The phrase “Micitey Spillane 
type books” was often written ‘in. 

These results were drawn from ques- 
tionnaires filled out by nine hundred sopho- 
mores and a few juniors of one state uni- 
versity. Since a similar study of the stu- 
dents of, say, Harvard, Vassar, Chicago, 
and Reed would probably disclose some- 
what greater teachability on the average, 
the Penn State results are not offered as 
completely typical. On the other hand, the 
complete CCENS survey, including Con- 
necticut, Florida State, Miami (Ohio), 
Michigan, Southern Methodist, Southern 
California, and Virginia, showed that Eng- 
lish teachability varies only slightly from 
institution to institution. It therefore seems 
safe to conclude: Some non-major students 
are as teachable as good English majors, 
but the typical non-major seems weak. He 
comes from a non-college background, 
reads few books voluntarily, considers the 
study of composition important but dull 
or difficult, and the study of literature 
fairly interesting and important. He is not 
ready to make the most of bis English 
courses. 


2. Ability Related to Field of Specializa- 
tion 


Do the distributions of good, fair, and 
poor students differ as we move from, say, 
the English majors to students of Educa- 
tion to students of the arts and sciences to 
students of Business Administration? Let us 
concentrate on one clue only—percentage 
of Penn State students who earned excellent 
grades in Composition. 

The rank order is (1) English and Eng- 
lish Education, 30% excellent in Composi- 
tion, (2) Elementary Education, 12%, 
(3) Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, and 
Medical Technology, 9%, (4) Arts and 
Sciences, 7%, (5) Agriculture and Fores- 
try, 5%, (6) Engineering, 3%, (7) Busi- 
ness Administration, 2%, (8) Architecture, 
0%. Note that the usually reprobated engi- 
neers are only one of the groups in the 
“special problem” category. Perhaps the 
most striking contrast is between the 30% 
of English students earning excellent and 
the 7% of Arts and Sciences students who 
reached the same achievement.’ 
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3. Teachability Related to Field of Spe- 

cialization 

The purpose of the next study is to re- 
late teachability to field of specialization 
and thus to supplement the concepts which 
we now use in thinking about students and 
planning courses for them. Data was ob- 
tained by grouping the Penn State ques- 
tionnaires according to fields of specializa- 
tion and by calculating percentages of re- 
sponses to each of the alternatives under 
questions 3-10. Since presentation of all 
percentages would yield an _ indigestible 
mass of statistics, we will study only per- 
centages of those which suggest 
high teachability for Penn State courses. 


a. English Majors 


A little less than a third of the group 
earned excellent des in college Com- 
position; over half were excellent in high- 
school Literature. Only ane-tenth reported 
that both parents have college degrees, the 
lowest proportion far this factor appearing 
in our Penn State study. One-fifth read 
nine or more books'voluntarily during the 
three-month period. It seems that English 
majors are relatively great readers but not 
because they grew up in homes having 
book shelves in every room. All of them 
like our subject. 

Is it necessary to add that the images 
make for cordiality? For most of us, the 
concept “English Major” is pleasing; the 
student who has liked both our subject and 
its teachers in the past is prepared to go on 
liking them. 


*Of the 893 Penn State questionnaires used 
for the “profile,” nearly 50 were useless. Of 
the 850 used, 10 were those of English and 
Education students, 50 Elementary Education, 
45 Home Economics, 34 Pre-Medicine and 
Medical Technology, 192 Arts and Sciences, 
58 Agriculture and Forestry, 311 Engineering, 
125 Business Administration, and 15 Architec- 
ture. As for the two small samples, English and 
Agriculture, their places at the top and bottom 
of the list respectively check with results in 
the seven other institutions studied. As for 
the other field-groups, experiment showed that 
adding questionnaires beyond the first twenty- 
five had no appreciable effect upon the per- 


centages. 
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b. Elementary Education 
AGCT general intelligence scores place 
Education students below the medium for 
all college students, but the Penn State 
group is strong in teachability in English. 
An eighth of them earned excellent grades 
in college Composition; nearly half were 
excellent in high-school Literature. An 
uncommonly high proportion—one-third— 
have parents with college degrees. A tenth, 
another relatively high fraction, read nine 
or more books during the three-month 
iod. Nearly four out of ten checked 
‘important, interesting” for Composition 
whereas eight out of ten are fully favorable 
in their attitude toward college Literature. 
Most of the English students are young 
women, as are nearly all of those who 
chose Elementary Education. They are 
well disposed toward standard courses and 
college English teachers. 


c. Home Economics 


For excellent in Composition, the ion 
is 9%; 20% were excellent in high-school 
Literature. Attitude factors? Both parents 
of nearly two-fifths of these girls had col- 
lege degrees, the highest proportion a 
pearing in the Penn State study. But only 
4% of the students read nine or more 
books in the three-month period. In at- 
titude toward Composition, thty ciosely 
resemble the young women in Education, 
but fewer—about six out of ten—consider 
Literature to be “important, interesting.” 

The co-eds of the College of _ ae 
Economics study child development and 
family relationships or commercial con- 
sumer services or institutional administra- 
tion or home economics and food chemis- 
try. If many of them are frankly shopping 
for husbands and preparing for marriage, 
nearly all will have “careers” for a few 
years. They see English as part of an ac- 
cepted cultural pattern. 


d. Pre-Medicine and Medical Technology 


Most are young women in medical tech- 
nology. Nine percent earned excellent 
grades in college composition; 13% were 
excellent in high school Literature. Whereas 
the showing in Composition is exactly equal 
to that of the entire sample, the Literature 
achievement is below the general average. 
As for attitude factors, the proportion of 
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college education parents (27%) was low. 
Voluntary book reading (9% read nine or 
more) was exactly equal to the achieve- 
ment of all Penn State students studied. 
Fully favorable ressed attitudes were 
for Composition a little below the general 
average and for Literature a little above. 
Broadly considered, these students seem 
slightly above average in teachability. 


e. Arts and Sciences 


These students fall below the Penn State 
average for excellent grades in Composition 
and were above average in excellence in 
high-school Literature; the percentages 
were 7 and 33. As for attitude Dende the 
percentage of college-educated parents (12) 
was below the Penn State average. As book 
readers, they were surpassed only by the 
English majors. Over two-fifths considered 
college Composition to be important and 
interesting, and seven out of ten used this 
phrase for Literature. Here apparently is 
a field-group generally above average but 
somewhat low in Composition grades. 

Enrolled in either the School of Liberal 
Arts or the School of Chemistry and Phys- 
ics, these students major in fields such as 
Journalism, the modern languages, Art 
Education, Music Education, Physics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, and the various 
social sciences. Some seek cultural enrich- 
ment; more, in all probability, expect to 
base professional careers on their special- 
ties. 

Up to this point, the a have 
comprised students, chiefly girls, whose in- 
terests are not totally unlike those of the 
English majors, and whose English teach- 
ability has been high to slightly above av- 
erage. Now the study moves to chiefly male 
students of Agriculture and Forestry, of 
Engineering, of Business Administration, 
and of Architecture. How teachable are 
they? 

f. Agriculture and Forestry 


One of twenty was excellent in college 
composition; one of eight in high school 
eT well below the Penn 
State average. As for attitude factors, the 
proportion of college-educated parents 
(27%) is above average. As book readers, 
the Aggies conform exactly with the aver- 
age. In motivation, they are below average: 
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three of ten consider college Composition 
important and interesting; a third are fully 
favorable in their attitude toward the study 
of Literature. 
g. Engineering 

The typical Engineering student is high 
in general intelligence, but his English 
gre es are low. Only 3% were excellent in 

enn State’s Composition course; 15% 
were excellent in high-school Literature. 
The percentage of college-educated par- 
ents (15) is well below the Penn State av- 
erage. But in voluntary book reading, the 
Engineers are just about average. The ex- 
pressed attitudes are revealing: 21% con- 
sider Composition an important and in- 
teresting subject; 41% are fully favorable 
toward the study of Literature. Both in- 
dices are well below the Penn State average. 

The Engineering student is the classical 
non-major and the type perhaps best un- 
derstood by CCENS members. Though 
treated here in coo] statistical terms only, 
he will appear as a human being as the 


report develops. 
bh. Business Administration 


For excellent in Composition, the figure 
is 2%; for excellent in high-school Litera- 
ture—19%. These students are far below 
average in Composition, slightly below av- 
erage in Literature. Of the parents, 14% 
were college-educated, a percentage well 
below the Penn State average. The same 
must be said about the voluntary — of 
the students. But the attitudes are slightly 
above average: 37% consider the study of 
Composition important and interesting; 
55% use this phrase for the study of Litera- 
ture. 


i. Architecture 


None of the fifteen students earned an 
excellent grade in Composition; only one 
was excellent in high-school Literature. As 
for attitude factors, the percentage of col- 
lege-educated parents was above average, 
but none of the students read nine or more 
books in the three-month period. There is 
a wide disparity between their attitude to- 
ward Composition and their attitude toward 
Literature. A meager 13% consider Compo- 
sition an important and interesting sub- 
ject, whereas a high 67% are well-inclined 
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toward the study of Literature. “Compo- 
sition,” they say, “has nothing to do with 
the study of structures,” meaning of course 


_ design in the architect’s sexse of the term. 


Each de t will interpret these 
profiles in the light of the field-groups 
which it serves and its own experience with 
them. And nothing would please us more 
than to see studies of this sort undertaken 
by many departments, for they will sup- 
port the position of all course planners who 
are ready to teach students as they are. 

At one extreme is the situation of the de- 
partment in the older college for women: 
such a ge ayer may see little need for 
probing the teachability of its non-major 
students. At the other extreme is the situa- 
tion of the department in the technical in- 
stitute or the agricultural and mechanical 
college. Obliged to pioneer in the adapta- 
tion of courses to the ability and the at- 
titudes of the less teachable men students, 
these departments have had considerable 
success in modifying without cheapening 
their programs a middle position are 


the departments of the Pee and private 


universities and nearly all other institutions. 
Some of their students will be fully teach- 
able in traditional courses; more will be 
unready or disinclined to make the most 
of English as understood by most of us. 
Is it necessary to add that most deans of 
professional schools recognize the impor- 
tance of our subject and welcome our ef- 
forts to teach it effectively? 


B. 


Beyond question, the typical English ma- 
jor is for us more teachable than the typical 
student of Engineering or of Business Ad- 
ministration. Since typical non-majors—like 
other people—behave poorly when asked to 
do the impossible, it is unwise to expect 
them to take to standard courses as do con- 
centrating students. 

But we have already seen that in general 
intelligence and background, the typical 
non-major is not inferior to the concentrat- 
ing student. He is simply different. If he 
is less teachable, within our narrow defini- 
tion of the term, he may be quite equal to 
the English major in potentiality, conceived 
as teachability under optimum conditions. 
He may work well an much under 
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those of us who will accept in him what 
cannot be changed, and he may challenge 
all the capacity for growth in our subject 
which he does, in fact, . He will 
do much when rubbed the right way. And 
that truism takes us to the student-teacher 
relationship. 


1. One Teacher and One Student 


Pre-professional students have made their 
choices and are usually happy in them. 
Even in the first two years, they think of 
themselves considerably as specialists and 
often enough view English as another spe- 
cialty explored and rejected in high school. 
The images of both subject and teacher are 
not very attractive. When the English 
teacher has a tolerably low opinion of them 
and their specialties, a clash of personalities 
and values is inevitable. 

Dr. H. V. Williams—let us call him—must 
always teach one section of sophomores and 
one or two of freshmen, but he is a highly- 
trained specialist. Now in his early forties, 
he occasionally remembers what drew him 
toward English and college teaching over 
twenty years ago—his love for literature 
and academic life and his distaste for the 
crudity of the business world. If his study 
for the doctorate has been partially disap- 
pointing, well, there is pride in being a 
member of a learned profession. And to- 
day? Dr. Williams thinks he is getting on 
well at the University but not quite well 
enough. He remembers his dread of the 
eighth of the month when checks must be 
written. If he could only get more time for 
work on the scholarly articles which lead 
to advancement. . . . 

Dr. Williams walks into his classroom of 
sophomores for the first meeting of World 
Literature. He knows that his colleagues 
like and respect him and he is content with 
the appreciation of a few students, usually 
the more serious of the English majors. 
His manner is crisp as he announces the 
texts for the course, makes the first assign- 
ment, and promises “pop quizzes” from 
time to time. 

George Jackson on the first row asks, 
“Prof, what are we supposed to get out of 
this course?” Taking the question to be 
insulting to both himself and his subject, 
Dr. Williams answers huffily, “You’ll know 
about that when we have finished.” 


_ company s 
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Now there were certain things about 
George which Dr. Williams did not know. 
When George was ten, he took = a 
radio receiver, the beginning of a hobby 
which soon became a serious interest. By 
fifteen, he had assembled his own high- 
fidelity system. There could be no doubt 
about his career: he must study electronics. 
George is happy in his choice and is be- 
ginning to think of himself as an engineer. 

English and Dr. Williams? George knows 
that mathematics and physics are more 
closely related to his field. ut even though 
his high-school memories of English are 
unhappy, he is not hostile to Dr. Williams’s 
subject. He wishes he had learned more in 
his freshman course, partly because his 
uncle said not long ago that nowadays an 
engineer has to be articulate. He also ho 
that Dr. Williams will help him to be in- 
terested in literature and will be—well, in- 
terested in him. For George has noticed 
that he works best when the “prof” is that 
type. His question, despite its crude phras- 
ing, was asked out of a sincere desire for 
understanding. 

Well, the course continued, and a few 
students seemed keenly interested. George 
read and partly understood Homer and 
Sophocles and Plato and the Bible; he wrote 
pop quizzes, two short papers, and several 
essay examinations. Dr. Williams lectured 
a good deal. Sometimes George understood 
what he said, but he never quite knew 
where the course was going and why some 
people like Dr. Williams and two of the 
other students were so excited about litera- 
ture. Hid grade was C. 

Though there is a C which represents the 
student’s maximal achievement, this one 
meant simply that Dr. Williams did not 
stir the boy to the effort of which he was 
entirely capable. Student and teacher had 
come together—unprofitably. 

What happened? George was willing to 
learn, and Dr. Williams was willing to 
teach—in his way. But both were specialists 
and had built much of their senses of per- 
sonal worth around their specialties. Both 
were inevitably flawed by the self-impor- 
tance and the inarticulateness which ac- 
ialization. Neither understood 
that specialists cannot truly communicate 
until each has recognized the importance 
of the other’s specialty. Neither could 
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ape the words which get a good relation- 
ip under way. Inevitably, Dr. Williams 
wrote off George Jackson as a non-major 
student sin of much bother, and 
George wrote off Dr. Williams as a non- 
major teacher unworthy of much bother. 


2. Their Values 


Or, take Professor Allan Seager’s under- 
standing of the values of University of 
Michigan students in general. 


. . . Your undergraduate is a member of a 
generation which believes that the boom since 
1940 is the American way of life. He cannot 
remember anything but prosperity. The De- 

ession which frightened his father reaches 

im through his father’s urgent warning to get 
himself settled into a good job, which he wants 
to do anyway because he has been conditioned 
to believe that he has a right to the “good 
things” of life. These turn out to be, of course, 
the big cars and the cashmere overcoats of the 
advertisers. Thrift, which his father would 
have heard of, has been replaced by carpe diem; 
and this is not an expression of an Epicurean 
philosophy, but only the Madison Avenue 
sales pitch. . . . 

He is also in a big hurry. Military service 
will, he believes, waste two years of his youth. 
. « » This would be enough to keep him from 
dawdling, from going to Europe on a cattle- 
boat or sampling one job after another as 
ple did in the twenties. But added to this is 
ear. ... “War” and “the bomb” are the words 
that eventually come out of any discussion and 
he says he wants to get some living done before 
anything happens. 

It is extremely interesting, perhaps encourag- 
ing, that the living he wants to do is not self- 
indulgent. He is eager to break into the ac- 
cepted social pattern of marriage and a career. 
Since these are the accepted patterns, he natur- 
ally believes they are the right ones. .. . 

Further, like most of the high-school gradu- 
ates of the last twenty years, he has been sub- 
mitted to Progressive Education. . . . [and] 
arrives in college with hardly any intellectual 
background. . . . Television and the comic 
book probably add to the difficulty. Now the 
old American Mercury was discovered by the 
undergraduate; professors did not then teach 
Miegion. If a similar magazine were to appear, 
. . . I doubt if the undergraduate would take 
it up because, first, it would be too hard to 

; and second, because he would not feel 
that he could spare the time for intellectual 
or his economic niche. 


++ They will have ink-rited our native Pur- 
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itanism; thev will have the manners by 
their Life Adjustment class and modified by 
the members of their corporate group; they 
will work hard and have large families. They 
will be earnest but dull. There are worse 
types, and now .. . their youth and vitali 
make them very attractive. (Nation, 9 

1957) 


But has Professor Seager really under- 
stood the values of this generation of stu- 
dents? Is his vision slightly clouded by 
commitment to the values of the twenties 
and thirties? All that can be done at the 
moment by way of providing a second 
view is to offer, with apologies, the 
writer’s inquiry into the values of 106 
Georgia Tech freshmen, sophomores, jun- 
iors, and seniors. The method of this in- 
quiry involved a ranking by each student 
of six “value areas” previously established 
by discussion. 

This is the ranking which emerged from 
the survey: (1) love-sex-family, weighted 
index 506; (2) survival and subsistence, 444; 
(3) inner confidence, 291; (4) knowledge 
and understanding, 277; (5) full stature, 
257; (6) belonging and conformity, 250. 
Don Jeffares, a Georgia Tech junior, will 
explain these terms. He is writing about his 
own values and also commenting, occasion- 
ally, on Mr. Seager’s view. 

You're dead right, Sir [Seager], when you 
say we believe We also 
in sex and love and having children. We want 
to know as much as we can about this part of 
life, because for most of us it is the most im- 

rtant of our values... . We are not much 
impressed by what we hear of the flaming 
youth of the twenties. 

We all believe in staying alive. Last night 
I was talking with two boys about the war 
and the bomb and military service, and they 
said that thinking ahead makes them lazy and 
uninterested in courses. But most of us handle 
this problem like most older people. We don’t 
have any clear ideas about how the big war 
can be held off, but we don’t fear it very much 
or let it break up our lives. Mostly survival 
to us means a good job. We want the good 
things of life but we don’t exactly think we 
have a right to them. Some of us like big cars, 
and some of us like small cars. 

Inner confidence also seems to us important. 
It wasn’t until the profs began talking about 
The Lonely Crond that we thought much 
about this value. But Riesman made us under- 
stand some things in school and also the things 
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about the demand for teamwork and coopera- 
tion and conformity. Maybe we were becoming 
a generation of conformists. Maybe that is why 
you call us “earnest but dull.” But we don’t 
want to be that way. Still we don’t believe in 

ing odd balls. In class, we talk about the 
possibilities of being individualistic but without 
going overboard. If that means getting more 
inner confidence, we are for it. 

We value knowledge and understanding. 
Partly this means for me math, physics, chemis- 
try and courses in my field of specialization 
which is ceramic engineering. But it also means 
just common sense and courses like English, 
Sepctigienn, and Social Studies. Religion and 
morals ought to be in here too. I was one who 
put knowledge and understanding in fourth 

ace in the ranking, so I can’t myself an 
pany Yet that ues: mean that I am 
not willing to a m to learning a 
deal while I Isn’t it e to 
know a lot and have good taste without want- 
ing to be in what you call the élite? 

We value full stature or growing as far as 
a man can. The chances are that this one would 
not be in the list if it had not come up for 
class discussion. Students don’t think much 
about what they would like to be at forty or 
fifty. But we do agree that we should not stop 
learning when we leave Georgia Tech. 

The last value is belonging and being ac- 
cepted and recognized by the groups we are in. 
That means knowing what is expected of you 
and conforming a good deal. Some of the bo 
put belonging above confidence; they are the 
conformists. Bur the majority put confidence 
above belonging. 


II. Courses 


Function 2. “To determine what should 
be the content of the teaching of English 
in such programs... .” 


A. Two Views or ENGLIsH 


Though none of us doubts the greatness 
of the subject loosely called English, many 
of us do not know exactly what it is or 
should be. We differ among ourselves— 
most understandably. ; 

Thinking of the content of courses at all 
levels, some of us have in mind the tradi- 
tional subject, English (I1)—some facts and 
ideas about the language and good writing 
and certain ways of studying literature and 
of choosing works worthy of study. The 
works seem to be English belles lettres up to 
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1900 with a glance at the contemporary, 
the Graeco-Roman, the continental, and 
the American traditions. Though scholars 
interested in cultural history or the history 
of ideas have moved out toward the repre- 
sentative, the English (I) canon was strong- 
ly influenced by faith in the “classics.” And 
the typical department has been dedicated 
to the English classics and to the correct 
and quietly elegant writing considered suit- 
able i an educated American gentleman. 

English (I) began in the 1840's, flourished 
mightily at the turn of the century, was 
modified in the twenties, thirties, and 
forties, and survives strongly in most de- 

rtments in the fifties. It survives because 
it is at least part of the core of a great sub- 
ject and deserves to survive. Courses for 
non-majors have been and, to a degree, 
should continue to be a selection of mate- 
rials drawn from English (I). But it is 
obvious that English (I) “dates” and that 
we need no longer regard it as something 
inevitable and unchangeable. 

This is the moment for discovering Eng- 
lish (II)—our subject reappraised and re- 
ordered for those whose literary taste and 
communication needs have been shaped by 
mid-century conditions. It will be a core 
of English (1) plus a selection from the 
developments of the last thirty years: 

(1) The English and American-English 
languages and language in general—history, 
linguistics, several grammars, usage, rhet- 
oric, semantics, and communication theory. 

(2) Literature in English—English and 
American works and Greek, Latin, and 
European writings in translation, especially 
poetns, plays, novels, short stories, and 
biographies which are or could become 
good “teaching pieces.” The range is ex- 
tremely wide, and no descent to the trashy 
is necessary. 

(3) Popular and/or “practical” mater- 
ials: newspapers, magazines, movies, radio 
and television presentations, reports, busi- 
ness letters, and articles. 

(4) The textbooks, journals, and research 
which shape the subject as the undergrad- 
uate knows it. 


(5) The literature of criticism and of 
pey chology. psychiatry, sociology, cultural 


anthropo: , religion, ethics, and educa- 


tion. 


which were said by boys who had gone into 
jobs with the They talked a 
: 
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B. Dmection 


College English teachers are more inter- 
ested in the materials of basic courses and 
in “results” than in ponderous statements 
of aims. The task for the moment is to look 
again at non-major students, to see what 
sort of direction emerges when their values 
are related to English (II), and then to get 
on with an illustrative program. 

Though all curricula give us some highly 
teachable students, the pattern of career 
choices in most schools emphasizes the mid- 
dle and low ranking fields. As long as the 
departments are committed to what has been 
called English (I), most non-major stu- 
dents will seem mediocre to their teachers. 
Potentiality is another matter. As Professor 
Keith Huntress stated in College English 
(Feb. 1955): “. .. With non-major students, 
the primary problem is motivation.” 

We may recall that Don Jeffares, the 
Georgia Tech junior, does not greatly 
esteem “the intellectual life,” as it is under- 
stood by the English department. But he 
and nearly all the others wish to improve 
in communication skill in so far as this 
skill can be related to the attainment of 
other values. They ask an opportunity to 
learn. They are pardonably impatient with 
those who consider “minimum essentials of 
correctness” unworthy of college courses 
in composition or communication. They are 
also interested in all forms which seem re- 
lated to real communication situations on 
the campus or in the professional world 
into which they are going. Motivation for 
much growth in communication skill is 
fully adequate if we are willing to pro- 
vide real help with real difficulties and to 
make some concessions toward their inter- 
est in the more “practical” forms. 

And literature? A few non-majors will 
seem to welcome any books and any a 
proach which we bring to them, for they 
seek only passing grades and a veneer of 
culture. But Don Jeffares, who represents 
the majority in our experience, is looking 
for something more authentic. He asks for 
real enjoyment and for the skill in readin 
and getting what he wants to read which 
will serve him in later years. At these 
Fomees his interest in literature is much 
ike his attitude toward art and music and 
the popular media; it is frank, natural, un- 
studied. He is also eager to understand his 
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values and those of other people. Again, 
the motivation is sufficient if we will search 
out the literary works which speak to him 
and his generation. 


C. An ILLustrative Program 


The subject is the study of communica- 
tion and literature within an integrated ap- 
proach to these two related disciplines. Two 
years or four semesters is the time allot- 
ment. 

For a beginning, a handbook and about 
thirty paperbound texts would be sufficient. 
When teachers have thought and felt their 
way into an integration of the concepts of 
literary study and the study of communi- 
cation, a syllabus would emerge. The chap- 
ter headings might be: (1) human person- 
ality: values, language; (2) techniques: pur- 
pose, form, values, development, total ef- 

ect, evaluation; (3) forms and media: ex- 
pressive or literary, popular, practical, and 
rofessional; (4) standard American Eng- 
h: paragraph, sentence, punctuation, dic- 
tion, mechanics; (5) summary: a restatement 
of basic ideas and techniques. Virtually 
obligatory would be a selection of student 
writings in various short forms, and one 
might include an annotated book list to 
encourage reading beyond the texts chosen. 


. 


1. First Semester: Language and Values 


Shaw’s Pygmalion would provide a lively 
and instructive beginning, enough for three 
weeks of discussion and for short papers 
of various sorts. Titles for the remainder 
of the semester could be selected from the 
following list: John Brown’s Body; Green 
Pastures; The Canterbury Tales; Fromm, 
Man for Himself; Huxley, Brave New 
World; Otto, Science and the Moral Life; 
Plato, Apology and Crito; Edward Steichen, 
The Family of Man (photographs); Leo 
Stein, Appreciation: Painting, Poetry, Prose; 
Saint-Exupéry, Wind, Sand, and Stars; 
A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education. 
Current materials for study of movie, radio, 
and television are easily available and should 
be used. 

What does the student do? All the writ- 
ing, speaking, reading, and listening he can, 
and within assignments that steadily employ 
several of the skills and range from what 
is short, simple, and personal to what is 
longer and involves considerable conscious 
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control of various skills. Some class and 
conference time will necessarily go to 
“fundamentals”; weaker students may re- 
quire a fourth and fifth hour each week in 
remedial work. 


2. Second Semester: The Language of the 

Sexes 

Assignments are longer and more de- 
—s but essentially, as in the first se- 
mester, the student is-writing and speaking 
out of his reading and loeening. 

Four or five books from this list would 
stir up lively talk and papers: The Romance 
of Tristan and Iseult; The Way of the 
World; Young Lonigan; The Sound and 
the Fury; Joseph Andrews; Allegro or 
South Pacific; The Silver Cord; A Doll's 
House; Come Back, Little Sheba; The 
American; Kitty Foyle; Juno and the Pay- 
cock; The Catcher in the Rye; Ab, Wilder- 
ness!; Much Ado About Nothing or Romeo 
and Juliet; Fathers and Children; Our 
Town. 

The list is designed to focus attention on 
“content” and on values, to draw it away 
from categories such as form, period, and 
national origin and from preoccupation 
with a list of classics. Novels and plays are 
strongly represented because they are now 
dominant forms and because non-majors 
like them. Though the lyric is omitted, 
there is no reason why it must be. 

Difficult? Perhaps. Yet even the less 
teachable student will struggle to under- 
stand a work centered in his own interests 
and values, whereas he will quit cold if 
the difficult book has nothing for him. Most 
of us, however, would agree that the semes- 
ter should not contain more than one or 
two greatly demanding works. 


3. Third Semester: Conformity and Indi- 

vidualism 

One title might be chosen to suggest the 
horror of authoritarianism and manipulation 
at their worst—Darkness at Noon or 1984. 
The problem can be studied in its con- 
temporary American aspect in David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd, or better, Wil- 
liam H. Whyte’s The Organization Man. 

To bring home the case for authority 
and conformity, one might choose from 
The Book of Job, The Inferno, Conserva- 
tism (ed. Peter Viereck), and The Caine 
Mutiny. As background for a modern 
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theory of individualism rooted in inner 
confidence, the teacher might use Albert 
Camus, The Rebel; R. L. Calhoun, “Per- 
sonal Morale Today,” in Creating an In- 
dustrial Civilization (ed. Eugene Staley); 
Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom; Karen 
Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth; 
Robert Linder, Prescription for Rebellion; 
and Paul Tillich, Courage to Be. For stu- 
dents, some of the available works are From 
Here to Eternity, Executive Suite, The 
Iliad, The Old Man and the Sea, Saint Joan, 
and Walden. 

This semester might well stress 
and listening and group discussion, thoug 
there should be at least one long paper 
within which the student can think out his 
own attitude toward the basic problem. 
Time should be reserved for the discussion 
of these rs, for students will be most 
influenced by students when the issue is 
close to them. 


4. Fourth Semester: Professional Values and 

Language 

Whereas the first three semesters could 
be uniform for students of all curricula, the 
last must be planned in one version for 
Liberal Arts students, a second for stu- 
dents of Education, a third for students of 
Engineering, a fourth for students of Busi- 
ness Administration, and conceivably a fifth 
for “others.” Short supplements to the sylla- 
bus might also be necessary, but they should 
introduce no new not com- 
pletely necessary for the adaptation of 
writing and speaking to the professional 
situation. That is to say that the ways of 
thinking about people, language, and form 
during the first three semesters must con- 
tinue during the fourth. 

Assignments would comprise written 
forms such as the business letter, the ot 
posal of a new idea or project, the techni- 
cal article or paper, and the research paper, 
nearly all of which can also be adapted to 
speaking or reading aloud. Practice in writ- 
ing and speaking for readers and listeners 
i varying backgrounds is crucial. But if 
students have improved in human under- 
standing in the preceding semesters, 
progress in adapting materials to the audi- 
ence can be reasonably rapid. 


Though the fourth will be a crowded 
semester, literature and general reading still 
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have their place. But the works should be 
directly related, in so far as practicable, to 
the student’s field. Nearly all of us know 
of novels and biographies in which the pro- 
tagonist is a teacher or educator; the engi- 
neer is available in a few biographies and 
collected biographies; and Hawley’s Execu- 
tive Suite is just one of many new novels 
centered in industry seen from the inside 
and sympathetically. 
Should it be expected that the two-year 
am just presented will make “book- 
readers” of half the students who complete 
it? We like to think that it will not produce 
any book-haters. But, for full effectiveness, 
it should be supplemented by shrewdly 
studied invitations to free reading—reading 
without compulsion and without credit. 
Book-lists can be valuable if the titles are 
chosen realistically and are related to works 
taught in the course. “Why not move on 
from this one which you liked to this one 
which is rather similar?” 


D. 


Where should the basic program be 
placed? The ideal solution may be that of 
the —— Union School of Engineerin 
in New York—two hours per week ook 
four years. Not ideal but easier to arrange 
would be placing “Language and Values” 
and “The guage of the Sexes” in the 
first year and “Conformity and Individual- 
ism” and “Professional Values and Lan- 
guage” in the fourth year. It is assumed that 
many departments will be obliged to keep 
the basic courses within the first two years. 

How should “two years” be interpreted? 
We are suggesting the sort of growth in 
English which the most teachable non-ma- 
jors could not achieve in less than four 
semesters or six quarters.’ But we are in- 
terested in learning rather than credits. The 
test should lie in the ability to pass a com- 
prehensive examination demanding very 
considerable progress toward the program’s 
goals. 


*The first version of the program was built 
around six value areas and was thus planned 
for the quarter system; it was reworked when 
we were informed that the majority of higher 
educational institutions use the semester system. 
A copy of the first version will be forwarded 
on request directed to the chairman of CCENS. 


Students will learn more smoothly and 
more deeply within an integration of Lit- 
erature and Communication than they do 
within the traditional system. They will 
have more sensitivity, knowledge, and abil- 
ity when they graduate. And as has been 
suggested, the gain in motivation can be 
striking. The worst charge against our basic 
courses is that too many students find them 
dull. When the typical department begins 
to consider student interests in either of 
the basic courses, few members know what 
these interests are. By building our program 
in Communication and Literature around 
the values which typical students of this 
age do in fact cherish, we go a long way 
toward solving the problem of motivation. 

Most CCENS members like the idea of 
teaching our two-year program—or some- 
thing similar. Though it keeps the students 
busy in learning communication skills, it 
offers the instructor the steady stimulation 
of contact with literature and ideas and 
in complete texts rather than in comesey 
—— It can also provide for him muc 
of the freedom which he values; for he, 
with the help of his students, should select 
nearly all of the texts for the four semesters. 
Finally, he will meet in the suggested pro- 
gram no striking break with what he has 
done with his freshmen and sophomores in 
the past. “Communication and Literature” 
is a reworking of ideas long established in 
courses and textbooks. 


III. 


Function 3. “To ascertain what instructional 
procedures are likely to succeed in this 
field.” 


A teacher wrote, “I assume the role of 
snake doctor, spell caster, wizard, official 
bard, legislator to the world, or whatever 

ise is needed to arouse interest. ... At 
the moment (June 3), I feel low. I just 
finished two hours on the stuff. And on the 
final exam, students were pulling answers 
out of their hats instead of out of the 
texts.” 


It was a man who wrote these words, and 
it is pleasant to report that he is now (Sep- 
tember 12) feeling better. Yet his candid 
statement reminds us that some of our in- 
structional procedures are not likely to 
succeed in this field. 
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A. InstrucTIONAL ProcepurREs 


CCENS does not that lively and 
colorful teachers should cultivate dullness, 
and we gladly admit that occasional aspects 
of our subject invite showmanship and 
brilliant lecturing. The essential point is, 
however, that students should be not only 
dazzled but also stimulated into learning 
and that they learn well when their reading 
or listening or writing or king is fo- 
cused on the kind of growth which they 
understand and desire. 

Thus our teaching concept flows directly 
from our study of students and courses: 
that the instructor’s chief role consists of 
knowing his students and planning learning 
experiences ‘or them. Even when texts 
and syllr-* are mediocre, the imaginative 
teacher van often contrive sufficiently stim- 
ulating projects. A good assignment is 
clear, complete, challenging; it also includes 
“telling” because students are readiest to 
learn when learning bears directly on read- 
ing or writing for the next period. For the 
rest of the hour, the problem is to create 
the atmosphere and to set up the topics 
which will get the class into action. 

Methods? All good teachers “play 
ear” part of the time; often they get supe 
results without quite knowing how they 
did what they did. Yet there are good and 
bad ways of teaching spelling or “sentence 
sense,” good and bad ways of establishing 
the rhyme scheme of an Italian sonnet or 
reaching the total effect of play or novel. 
Good teachers experiment to discover good 
ways. Is it endless experimentation which 
keeps them alive in courses repeated year 
after year? 

This capsule statement is enough to mark 
a direction. For teachers who wish to probe 
further, the following books are suggested: 
Nathaniel Cantor, The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing (1946); B. B. Cronkhite ed., A Hand- 
book of College Teaching (1950); John 
Diekhoff, The Domain of the Faculty in 
the Expanding Colleges (1956); Gilbert 
Highet, The Art of Teaching (1950); Ord- 
way Tead, College Teaching and College 
Learning (1949); and, of course, the first 
and third volumes of the NCTE Curricu- 
lum Series, The English Language Arts 
(1952), and The English Language Arts in 
the Secondary School (1956). The second 
of these volumes will pleasantly surprise 


college teachers who have considered sec- 
ondary school practices irrelevant to their 
problems. 


B. PLrannine ror Goop TEACHING 


Though the preceding notes were writ- 
ten for individuals, few of us are so un- 
realistic as to suppose that we function as 
islands entire unto ourselves. Except in the 
smallest colleges, the instruction of the 
non-majors approximates a factory opera- 
tion. Our students come to us not by tens 
but by thousands; Professor Warner G. 
Rice has estimated that “75 to 90% of the 
teaching done” by college English depart- 
ments is in basic courses. Courses are the 
product of the Freshman Composition staff, 
the Sophomore Literature staff, of other 
smaller staffs, and, more broadly, of the de- 

ent. Almost inevitably the staffs slip 
into the mediocrity of mass education. Onl 
the rarest of individual teachers transcen 
the standards of the staff. 

It will be extremely difficult, we believe, 
to attain real excellence within these condi- 


tions. And the begin ning must be frank 
recognition that the basic courses exist 
within the web of departmental tradition. 
There will be little improvement unless the 
——, work and plan for it. 

ough aware of the importance of all 
English departments, we are especially in- 
terested in university departments. By edu- 
cating teachers, establishing their views as 
to what the subject is, and shaping their 
images of the successful career, they have 
created the traditions of college English. 
Some of these are noble traditions and must 
be maintained. Others should, we believe, 
be modified to get the major teaching job 
well done. 


1. Distinctions 


We can hardly go further without draw- 

ing distinctions between three teacher ty 
ey are: the scholar-teacher, the scholar- 
teacher, and the teacher-scholar. 

The scholar-teacher, a good man, gives 
nearly all of his time to instruction of Eng- 
lish majors and graduate students and to 
research and study leading to scholarl 
publication. Often called the panne 
man,” he is the beau ideal of our profession. 

The scholar-teacher, a good man, gives 
nearly all of his time to instruction of 
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lish majors, although he may have a - 
uate seminar and one section of fres 

or sophomores. He reads widely and pub- 
lishes occasionally. He seems to be the type 
envisioned by the Committee of Fifteen 
which produced The Graduate School To- 
day and Tomorrow for the Fund for the 

dvancement of Education. 

The teacher-scholar, a good man, gives 
all or nearly all of his time to basic courses 
for non-major students. He is a student of 
American English, communication, and 
general literature; he “produces” subject- 
matter and pe research in his 
fields, textbooks, and, occasionally, schol- 
arly research. Without acceptance of stu- 
dents as they are and real love of teaching, 
he can exist, but he cannot flourish. 


2. Recruitment 


How many college English teachers will 
be needed as enrollments mount during the 
next fifteen years? Our guessing is based on 
the widely accepted “B Projection” of 
Teachers for Tomorrow and has been 
checked by Mr. Fletcher Wellemeyer of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 
It appears that we will need for replace- 
ment and for added enrollment in the Eng- 
lish de ents of all United States higher 
educational institutions 1700 new teachers in 
1960, 1800 in 1965, 1700 in 1970, and 2800 
in 1973. 

This is a simplified version of a compli- 
cated table. Many years are omitted to per- 
mit quick legibility, and the “new teachers” 
are not subdivided into those who will and 
will not hold the doctorate. For various 
reasons having to do with base figures 
employed, the estimates are conservative. 
Some conception of the magnitude of the 
recruiting problem can be obtained by com- 
paring 341, the number of doctorates in 

glish granted in 1954-1955, with 1700, 
the total number of new teachers needed 
in 1960. 

What 


percentage of these new teachers 
should be teacher-scholars? For the bulk 
of the teaching in the university, the col- 
lege, the teachers college, the technical 
school, the community college, and the 
junior college, teacher-scholars should be 


employed. Considering the overwhelming 
mass of non-majors to be taught and the 


comparatively small number of English 
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majors and graduate students, it seems safe 
to suggest the ratio six teacher-scholars to 
one scholar-teacher or scholar-teacher. 
But law, medicine, industry, and all the 
emergent professions are competing with us 
for good men. If college English is to at- 
tract and hold able people, it must offer 
interesting and functional professional edu- 
cation and improved teaching conditions, 
especially equality of respect and opportu- 
nity for scholar-teachers, scholar-teachers, 
and teacher-scholars. 


3. Education 

The traditional Ph.D. pr in English 
is strongly established, and CCENS should 
not ask for its modification without show- 
ing that it is failing badly. But until rather 
recently, the apologists could always assert 
that the Ph.D. was a research discipline and 
that it had no bearing upon the education 
of those headed toward teaching careers. 
More recently, everyone seems to accept 
the fact that the degree is a “labor union 
certificate” in that a man must have it if 
he is to move beyond the year-to-year 
instructorship in any institution of prestige. 
Both of the most recent reports—The Grad- 
uate School Today and Tomorrow (1955) 
and Harvard University Committee on 
Teaching: Report for the President (1957) 
—clearly recognize that scholars and re- 
search men do, in fact, teach. It is then 
= to ask whether the Ph.D. in English 

prepared them for their classes, many 

of which include non-major students. 

Part of the evidence as to the teaching 
effectiveness of the graduate-school product 
comes from the teachers themselves. When 
asked about the Ph.D. as eres for 
classroom teaching, more t half of the 
1300 MLA members recently questioned 
called it “less than adequate.” Nearly all 
of these men hold the doctorate. A lar 
proportion of the fifty departmental chair- 
men who attended MLA Conference 13 in 
1955 said that many teachers of composi- 
tion are unprepared for their classes. 

Specifically, too many Ph.D.’s and doc- 
toral candidates do not know the subject 
and are unaware of their lack of knowledge. 
For good work with non-major students, 


*The Graduate School Today and Tomor- 
row, p. 39. 
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the subject is what we have called English 
(I1)—a considerable knowledge of American 
English, of usage, of several grammars, and 
of communication theory. It is also a selec- 
tion of Greek, Roman, English, American, 
and continental works of literature and of 
the other materials cited in Section II of 
this report. In our experience, many Ph.D.’s 
are unwilling to fill in the gaps, for they 
naturally consider themselves well trained 
by the graduate school. 

Too many Ph.D.’s and doctoral candi- 
dates lack teaching skill. Instructed as 
undergraduates and graduates by masters 
who could take for granted a keen interest 
in the subject, they assume that motivation 
is an absurdity devised by educationists. 
And they have little understanding of the 
area in which knowledge of the subject 
and teaching strategy come together and 
are therefore impatient with colleagues who 
consider the planning of courses to be 
serious and interesting business. 

Too many Ph.D.’s and doctoral candi- 
dates lack the personal qualities required. 
According to forty experienced teachers 
questioned at our 1954 conference in De- 
troit, these are: infectious enthusiasm for 
the subject, understanding of and liking 
for young people—including the non- 
majors, and a stable, responsible, and confi- 
dent personality. We believe that any 
teacher who is weak at any of these points 
will have only mediocre success with his 
students—whatever his erudition may be. 
The graduate schools have given us too 
many of the Williams type. Even one in a 
department is too many if he wields influ- 
ence. 

Many of us fail to realize that our Ph.D. 
represents advanced and highly specialized 
study and is thus subject to the dangers 
inherent in all other specializations. The 
danger is not knowing too much or possess- 
ing too much skill or understanding. It is 
the perfectionism, the self-importance, the 
intellectual snobbery which develop as the 
young scholar forswears other values in 
order to devote himself totally to “knowl- 
edge.” When this happens, we are likely 
to get the Ph.D. who lacks the humility 
and confidence needed for communication 
with most undergraduates. 

Is it possible to educate young men and 
women for teaching the non-majors well? 


CCENS exists to better courses for 
pre-professional students, and we are under 
some obligation to make an attempt to go 
beyond a mere attack on the traditional 
degree for their teachers. We ought to 
have some conception of the sort of teach- 
er education program which will make 
sense within the context of our general 
analysis. We do. But in setting it down, 
we must intentionally move out of the 
groove of conventional discussion of the 
doctorate and ignore some of the issues 
ordinarily canvassed. There will be no 
word concerning the dissertation, the lan- 
guage requirement, and the name of the 
degree. 

The major problem, it seems, is attract- 
ing and holding keen, sturdy, and person- 
able students as prospective teachers. We 
should try to reach them as sophomores or 
juniors and to interest them in a career in 
college English and with the fullest un- 
derstanding that most of them will give 
much of their lives to the basic courses. 
We must be able to show them that such 
teaching can be a respected and rewarding 
profession, and much of the remainder of 
this report will spell out the changes 
needed. Since few of these young people. 
will be able to finance an extensive period 
of study, we, in our associations, must as- 
sist departments in getting the huge fellow- 
ship funds which will be needed. We are 
competing against other subjects and es- 
pecially with industry and the professions 
for able candidates. And the type required 
is precisely the young man who can suc- 
ceed in law or medicine or management. 

Should the aims of the English major 
and the graduate program differ greatly 
from those suggested for the basic course 
in communication and literature? Are 
we not interested chiefly in growth 
in human understanding and in com- 
munication skill plus, to be sure, rounded 
competence in teaching? As _ subsidiary 
aims, one might list skill and insight 
into the historical, the analytic, the com- 
parative, and the socio-psychological ap- 
proaches to language and to literature. And 
why not expect students to give equal 
time to language study and to literary study 
in both the English major and the gradu- 
ate program? 

The time span seems to be the third and 
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fourth undergraduate years and the first, 
second, and perhaps the third graduate 
years. The student’s time must be econom- 
ized; we cannot expect him to stay on in- 
definitely to meet indefinite or arbitrary 
requirements. Neither he nor the nation 
can afford the stumbling process with 
which some graduate departments have 
been content. Acceleration can be attained 
without the slightest relaxation of meaning- 
ful standards. 

But it will require replanning the major, 
the master’s degree, and the doctorate. 
Their objectives have never been defensibly 
defined. Much pruning is needed. The 
searching question should be: What will 
this work or this movement or this aspect 
of language study contribute to the at- 
tainment of objectives? 

The “field” for the teacher-scholar is, it 
has been said, a very wide and deep knowl- 
edge of our language and of everything 
comprehended within the term “communi- 
cation”; it is also a shrewd selection of the 
good and great literary works of the West- 
ern Tradition. When the university Eng- 
lish department has reappraised this field, 
it will discover that it has a partially new 
and altogether magnificant subject to teach. 
Education suitable for the next generation 
of teachers should not be a dilution of 
the old program. 

What of specific preparation for work 
with students? Most CCENS members pre- 
fer to rely on one or more seminars in 
teaching and on internship programs. In- 
creasingly, the seminar in the teaching of 
composition is provided for graduate stu- 
dents, and it should be supplemented by 
a second in the teaching of literature. Both 
should remain within the English depart- 
ment, but much could be gained by draw- 
ing occasionally on the assistance of other 
departments including the department of 
Education. As for the internship, it may 
take the form of an assistantship—teaching 
one or two sections of composition in the 
degree-granting department, or it may be 
an instructorship in an institution—college, 
teachers college, or technical institute—with 
which the degree-granting department 
maintains a friendly relationship. Some of 
us like the plan of the English department 
of one of our Southern universities within 


which the degree-granting department as- 
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sumes responsibility for not only its own 
internship but provides some assistance for 
related programs carried forward by the 
departments to which it sends doctoral 
candidates in their first teaching appoint- 
ments. 

It is easy to imagine the practical ob- 
jection: “CCENS is asking us to use time 
and effort which cannot be spared from 
the teaching and research duties with which 
we are now burdened.” The answer comes 
out of recent contact with foundation 
people: any university department which 
will seriously address itself to strengthen- 
ing its English major and its doctoral pro- 
gram will easily obtain the funds for free- 
ing some of its members from their or- 
dinary duties. 

4. Teaching Conditions 


a. Salary Structure 


If many teachers of basic courses are 
content to coast, it is a matter of concern 
for the profession, but no one should be 
surprised or indignant. A university presi- 
dent said not long ago, “English teachers 
are a dime a dozen, and that’s what we 
pay them.” He was exaggerating to con- 
demn a bad practice. The most obvious 
way to increase motivation is to increase 
the size of the paycheck. Few college Eng- 
lish teachers, whether they teach freshmen 
or graduate students, will quarrel with the 
formulation in Teachers for Tomorrow, 
“The salary structure must be high enough 
and flexible enough to compete effectively 
with other fields competing for quality 
manpower.” 

The reader has surely met many similar 
statements, for foundations, industrialists, 
and even students tell us nowadays that we 
are underpaid. Not only the NEA’s Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has recom- 
mended that faculty salaries be doubled in 
the next decade. More important than the 
stream of words is mounting evidence that 


trustees and state legislatures are beginning 


to listen and act. 

Within our theory, money is coined life: 
it is value. And we should not hesitate in 
aligning ourselves with those who work 
and speak effectively for improved salary. 
structures. To be sure, there are a few in- 
stitutions within which the salary question 
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is not paramount. But many faculties are 
so hard pressed that discussion of non- 
monetary rewards seems sentimental, and 
this mood may well prevail until college 
teachers have attained salary levels suitable 
for the way of life which custom has es- 
tablished for them. 

But money is not merely coined life. 
Within our culture and even in the univer- 
sity, it is a symbol of achievement and 
recognition. Though improvement in. the 
salary position of all faculty men is justifi- 
able and necessary, it is also important to 
reduce or eliminate widely prevalent in- 
equities. College English teachers of every 
type consider themselves undervalued if 
they are = less than physics teachers of 
comparable qualification. And within our 
own departments, highly qualified teacher- 
scholars have a legitimate grievance if they 
fare poorly as compared with highly qual- 
ified scholar-teachers. 


b. Rank and Function 


Nearly all departments of our higher edu- 
cation institutions serve both major and 
non-major students and deal as well as they 
can with the problem of divided loyalties 
which inevitably results. They seek to ad- 
vance research, maintain standards, pre- 
serve the traditional shape of the subject, 
and educate the next generation of scholars 
and research men. They also do what they 
can to provide adequate basic courses for 
non-major students. For university English 
departments, the departments which have 
established the traditions of the profession, 
this problem is especially acute because 
they must serve concentrating students well 
even while they are providing enormous 
quantities of instruction for the non-majors. 
The department must be both studio and— 
worse luck—factory. 

Out of this conflict has come the tradi- 
tional incentive system of the university 
English department, a system imitated to a 
degree in nearly all other departments and 
established so solidly that many of us ac- 
cept as we accept the rising of the sun in 
the morning. Within this system, the fae- 
tory operatives are paid poorly in rank 
and prestige, and the masters of the studio 
are paid well. It is clearly revealed in the 
pattern of rank related to teaching type and 
function of X University’s English De- 


t. This pseudonymous department 


is typical of all departments in universities 


which have not established general colleges 
staffed by their own faculties. 

Of the ten full professors, five are 
scholar-teachers and five are scholar-teach- 
ers; none is a teacher-scholar. Of the five 
associates, two are scholar-teachers, two are 
scholar-teachers, and one is a_ teacher- 
scholar. For the nine assistant professors, 
the distribution is three, three, and three. 
Of the eleven instructors, four are scholar- 
teachers, six are scholar-teachers, and one 
is a teacher-scholar. The classification, 
which is only roughly accurate, was made 
by studying X’s catalog description of 
courses linked with their teachers and by 
consultation with members of the depart- 
ment. It reveals, in a striking way, the 
heavy preponderance of the scholar-teacher 
and scholar-teacher types and their con- 
trol of the department’s higher echelons. 

In 1952-1953, the year of our study, X 
University conferred A.B. degrees in Eng- 
lish on 68 students; the M.A. went to 23, 
the Ph.D. to 2.1 At this point and in the 
scholarly activities of its staff, the depart- 
ment functioned within the traditional con- 
cept of the university—preserving, increas- 
ing, disseminating knowledge. For this 
function, the department maintained a 
strong and well-paid staff of scholar-teach- 
ers and scholar-teachers. The scholar-teach- 
ers taught graduate students and a few 
upperclass English majors; the scholar- 
teachers of high rank taught graduate stu- 
dents, upperclass majors, and a few non- 
majors in sophomore literature. 

But X’s is also a service department, 
providing composition for about 2000 
freshmen, chiefly non-majors, and a general 
course in English Literature for about 1500 
sophomores, chiefly non-majors. These 
courses were directed by associate profes- 
sors and staffed mainly by instructors and 
assistant professors who were, in our view, 

rly trained and oriented for their teach- 
ing duties. They were placed in exactly the 


~ situation of “Dr. H. V. Williams”: they 


were expected to teach their non-majors 
well, but their advancement depended 

chiefly upon scholarly publication. 
*U. S. Office of Education, Earned Degrees 
mstitutions 


Conferred by Higher Educational I: 
1952-1953, p. 47. 
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If instruction of non-majors at X and 
similar institutions is mediocre, the ex- 
= is simple. Torn between two 
oyalties, the department honors one and 
slights the other. It has not established a 
tradition of excellence in its program for 
non-major students. And no one in author- 
ity is both willing and able to pay for ex- 
cellence in rank and prestige and salary. 


This is a strong statement. And, in our 
judgment, it must be strong because it 

oes to the heart of the matter not only 
for X University but for nearly all higher 
educational institutions all over the land. 
Teachers will not pull the best out of their 
non-major students, and courses will not be 
substantially improved until chairmen and 
deans link the idea of excellence in basic 
courses with an incentive system designed 
to evoke excellence. 

We need planning for good teaching, 
planning at the point where it can be most 
effective. We should be discussing a pat- 
tern of gradual readjustment which, dur- 
ing a period of rising enrollments, will hurt 
no one: (1) a departmental decision to ap- 
point no new scholar-teachers for a time 
and to discover strong teacher-scholars for 
both lower and upper-bracket appoint- 
ments; (2) reorientation of some scholar- 
teachers and scholar-teachers toward the 
instruction of non-majer students and full 
use of the department’s best teacher- 
scholars for planning, supervising, and 
teaching basic courses and for developing 
new upper-division electives for non- 
majors; (3) establishment of criteria for 
appointment and advancement which rec- 
ognize qualifications and achievements ap- 
propriate to each of the three types, espe- 
cially provision of an equivalent for the 
doctorate and recognition of superior 
teaching as an achievement at least equal 
to publication. By 1967, for example, at 
least a third of the full professorships even 
in a university department should be held 
by teacher-scholars at salaries equal to 
those of scholar-teachers and scholar- 
teachers. 


c. Criteria for Advancement 


The major criterion thus becomes su- 
perior teaching and/or distinguished re- 
search. For the scholar-teacher, the middle 
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both achievements must be considered 
significant; the scholar-teacher should ad- 
vance on the basis of, first, distinguished 
research and, second, superior teaching; the 
teacher-scholar should climb on superior 
teaching first and distinguished research 
second. Other criteria meaningful for all 
three types are “institutional . . . and de- 
partmental usefulness”; “contributions to 
the profession such as offices held in pro- 
fessional organizations, planning of and 
participation in programs, attendance at 


meetings”; “civic and community service”; 


and “professional growth including the de- 
velopment of the intangible qualities of 
personality which mark the professional 
man.”? 


The term distinguished research must be 
given definite meaning: the department 
should obtain agreement as to the kind of 
productivity—subject-matter research, edu- 
cational research, criticism, creative writ- 
ing, or textbooks—which it values as a de- 
partment and considers meaningful for the 
growth of the researcher. Also required is 
a fair and rigorous procedure for the evalu- 
tion of research. 

Superior teaching is a satisfactory crite- 
rion only if reliable methods of evaluation 
are discovered and used. But many of those 
who favor teaching excellence as the first 
of criteria are opposed to evaluation. Ap- 
parently they do not understand that re- 
search, conformity, and length of service 
must remain the only criteria if teaching is 
not appraised; no one in the department 
will dare to identify exceptional teachers 
merely on the basis of rumor. However, 
two recent CCCC workshops have yielded 
much evidence that teaching effectiveness 
is reliably appraised at the University of 
Michigan and elsewhere and that staff 
members will accept a system which in- 
cludes multiple class-room visitation, filed 
written reports, and a clear understanding 
that visits are intended to help the teacher. 


uoted phrases and some of the spirit 
of this sane were drawn from the report 


of Workshop 1, “Professional Status of the 
Composition/Communication Staff,” College 
Composition and Communication, VI (Oct. 
1956), 120-122. Oscar Cargill, chairman at New 
York University, served as chairman of this 


group. 
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SUMMARY 
A. PrEeMIsEs 


1, Within the next ten years, all of the 
nation’s 1800 college English de ents 
should greatly increase the effectiveness of 
their courses for non-major students. 

2. Teachers and de ents are ready 
to get a bit of the ideal into the real, to 
consider students and themselves possessors 
of human dignity and worthy of bother 
and understanding, to be guided by the 
principle of equality of respect and op- 
portunity for all of those who serve or 
are served by the English department. 


B. Srupents 


3. According to percentages earning ex- 
cellent grades in Composition, Penn State 
sophomores rank in the order English, Ele- 
mentary Education, Home Economics, Pre- 
Medicine and Medical Technology, Arts 
and Sciences, Agriculture and Ponsetty, 
Engineering, Business Administration, an 
Architecture. ‘ 

4. All provide some highly 
teachable students. But the Penn State pat- 
tern of career choices stresses the middle 


and low ranking oat me Within what 


may be called the English department’s 
view of teachability, the typical non-major 
seems mediocre. 

5. Potentiality is another matter. Few of 
the English majors are really members of 
an intellectual élite; few students in even 
low-ranking fields are really weak in gen- 
eral intelligence and all-round es 

6. The student-teacher relationship is 
important. Improvement begins with the 
understanding that both the English teach- 
er and the pre-professional student tend 
to identify chenaniives with their special- 
ities, show traces of narrowness and self- 
importance, and find communication dif- 
ficult. 

7. Meeting the non-majors half way in- 
volves knowing and even, to a degree, re- 
specting the value areas which they find 
important. 

C. Courses 


8. The first step in bringing students, 
teachers, and subject together profitably 
is drawing a distinction between English 
(1) and English (Il). 

9. By bringing together understanding 
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of students, some sense of the qualities they 
should bring to their professions and per- 
sonal living, knowledge of English (Il) and 
the aims of standard courses, we estab- 
lished direction for a two year program 
in communication and literature. stu- 
dents will move toward measurably in- 
creased skill in writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening; the enjoyment and under- 
standing of readable and reputable literary 
works centered in the values which they 
consider important; strengthened impulses 
toward voluntary reading; and growth in 
human understanding and self-confidence. 

10. An ideal program—the study of com- 
munication and literature built around 
language and values, the language of the 
sexes, conformity and independence, and 
professional values and language—would 
occupy an hour or two a week through the 
four undergraduate years or three hours 
per week in the first and fourth years. 
Achievement should be measured by a 
comprehensive examination. 

11. Integration of the concepts of com- 
munication study and the study of litera- 
ture will yield smoother and deeper 


D. TracHers 


12. The effective teacher of non-majors 
may at times be a showman or a “personal- 
ity,” but he should be chiefly one who 
knows students well and can devise the as- 
signments and supply the classroom atmos- 
phere within which they will do a great 
deal of learning. 

13. The time of the “tidal wave” will 
require thousands of capable new teachers. 
To attract good recruits and to make the 
most of our present staff, we should give 
thought to recruiting, the education of 
teachers, and the improvement of teaching 
conditions. Three types—the scholar-teach- 
er, the scholar-teacher, and the teacher- 
scholar—should be distinguished. 

14. In developing teacher-scholars, the 
major problem is to attract and hold keen, 
sturdy, and personable students and to 
educate them without twisting them into 
narrowness and rigidity. The aims of the 
English major and the graduate program 
should be growth in human understanding, 
communication skill, and teaching ability. 
Subsidiary aims might be skill and insight 


into the historical, the analytic, the com- 
parative, and the socio-psychological ap- 
—— to language and literature study. 

student’s time can be economized 
without -~ relaxation of standards if uni- 
versity ge will reorganize their 
mae or the B.A., the M.A., and the 


15. Improved conditions will yield bet- 
ter courses and teaching. Many faculties 
are now so hard pressed financially that 
discussion of psychic motivations may seem 
sentimental. Hence the Committee joins 
with all of those who ask for better pay 
for college teachers. But whatever the size 
of the check, English teachers will con- 
sider themselves under-valued if they re- 
ceive less than, say, chemistry teachers of 
comparable qualifications. And within our 
departments, the well-qualified teacher- 
scholar has a legitimate grievance if he is 
not treated as well as scholar-teachers and 
scholar-teachers of comparable qualifica- 
tions. 

16. The incentive system of the univer- 
sity English department is one of our 
strongly established traditions, and it tends 
to influence all other a De- 
signed to encourage research and excellent 
instructions of English majors and gradu- 
ate students, it does not make for excellence 
in courses for the non-majors. A plan for 
gradual readjustment of this system is sug- 
gested. 

17. Though university departments set 
our pace, all departments are interested in 
establishing sound criteria for advancement. 
In our view the two chief criteria are su- 

rior teaching and distinguished research. 
For the scholar-teacher, both achievements 
should be considered significant; the 
scholar-teacher should advance on the basis 
of, first, distinguished research, and, second, 
superior teaching; the teacher-scholar 
should climb on the basis of superior teach- 
ing, first, and distinguished research, sec- 
ond. These will be fully satisfactory criteria 

roviding both teaching and research are 
fairly evaluated. Considering all three types 
equally useful, we believe that all three 
should share equally in responsibilities and 
rewards. Courses for non-major students 
need drastic improvement, and that work 
cannot be done by men who are marked 
as third class citizens. 
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E. Action 

Reorientation toward greatly strength- 
ened courses for the non-majors will take 
time, thought, imagination, human under- 
standing, and strong financial support. No 
department is exactly ready for a begin- 
ning based upon optimum readiness. Can 
anything be done now? We will glance at 
CCENS first and then turn toward the de- 


partments. 

Building and discussing this report has 
drawn together a capable but sprawling na- 
tional committee, enabled us to get agree- 
ment at many points, and to look toward 
the future. Now we need a redefinition of 
our relationship with the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication, 
the committee of the National Coun- 
cil’s College Section, and other groups 
concerned with the major problems of 
college English. We must cooperate with 
educational, professional, and business 
leaders who are seriously and practically 
interested in our problem. 

But what can individual teachers and 


departments do now? Most respectfully, 


we make these suggestions: 


i — letter to the CCENS chair- 


man touching (a) what is liked and disliked 
in this report, (b) its special application to 
a and (c) work in progress 
which we should know about. Such letters 
can be published; they can also help us to 
learn more about departmental realities. 

2. Gradual development of a plan for 
the de ent. It may center in adapta- 
tion of one or more CCENS ideas; it may 
be built around the solution of problems 
which we ignored. 

The great companies, the professions, and 
modern living demand of our graduates a 
degree of human understanding and com- 
munication skill scarcely imagined by most 
educators ten years ago. Though the Eng- 
lish department is only one of those which 
can meet this demand, we can do much 
more than we are now doing. As members 
of the English department, we have thought 
through the program required, and we 
know what is involved in getting it taught 
well. Here is our plan for a very substantial 
improvement of our courses. And we be- 
lieve that it deserves the kind of support 
which an alert administration and faculty 
can give it. 
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Counciletter 


A Loox Backwarp — A GuimpsE AHEAD 


Heven K. MAckINnTosH 
Past Present 


Although the limits set for my reminis- 
cences begin with the pre-convention 
session of the Executive Cominittee in 1955, 
my recollections and my association with 
the Council go back to the year 1933 when 
I responded to a call for help from a good 
friend who could not be present at the 
Detroit meeting. By asking me to take a 
responsibility, she introduced me to an 
organization to which my interest in chil- 
dren’s literature should have drawn me even 
earlier. When the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum came into existence in 1945, 
I became a regular attendant at Council 
meetings. In 1952 I had the privilege of 
serving as Second Vice President. 

Over this relatively long period of time 
there has been an opportunity to see the 

owth of the Council. During the past 
our years the Fifty by Sixty goal (50,000 
members by 1960) has been more than 
realized. There are a number of reasons 
for such phenomenal growth from a com- 
paratively small group concentrated at the 
secondary school level to an organization 
encompassing elementary, college, and grad- 
uate levels—one that has prestige and recog- 
nition in the field of education. The in- 
crease in services provided has no doubt 
been a factor. The scope and quality of 

rogram offerings at the annual meetings 
is one of the elements that has contributed 
to expansion. The publications, especially 
the volume entitled The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School, which ap- 
peared in 1956, have emphasized the con- 
tinuity in the work of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum. The tours abroad, 
the plans for presence of visitors from 
other countries at the annual meetings, and 
the activities of the international committee 
point toward enlarging the Council’s scope 
of activity in another direction. Our Exec- 
utive Secretary has been authorized to 
a a week with the NCTE European 

our 1959 in England, and to visit Paris. 
Both of the activities are in the interest of 


exploring possibilities for informal contacts 
with any group of teachers organized to 
romote the teaching of English. Who 
ows how soon we may be a of an 
International Council of Teachers of ~ 
lish? Today in many countries of the world 
it is British English that is taught and it is 
to Britain that teachers from the European 
countries have gone to perfect their English 
through grants for summer courses. In the 
summer of 1958 a group of Russian teachers 
had such a course at the University of 
Edinburgh, and their — numbers 
perfected their use of the Russian language 
at Russian universities. In the process, both 
groups contributed to international under- 
standing in a practical personal way. Over 
a period of years, groups from other coun- 
tries have visited Britain for a similar 


Our Executive Secretary 
pointed out that before 1956 the Council 
co-sponsored very few workshops. But be- 
ginning in that year the number of such 
projects has remained steady or has in- 
creased. There is every evidence that such 
workshops will grow in number as the 


has recently 


Council cooperates with groups and insti- 
tutions, and determines a policy with re- 
spect to the scope and the continuity in 
such activities. If some of the basic issues 
in English are to be resolved between and 
among the elementary, secondary, college, 
and graduate levels, there must be oppor- 
tunities through regional and state work- 
shops to bring together teachers from all 
of these levels. For some part of such work- 
shops all members will need to work to- 
gether on a common problem. Within the 
same framework there should be opportu- 
nity for work by levels, and also in terms 
of interests in poetry, in dramatics, in crea- 
tive writing, or a number of other areas. 
The influence of such experiences on atti- 
tudes and practices could be immeasurable. 

With the building of a Headquarters at 
the University of Illinois the membership 
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will have a better opportunity to contribute 
to the influence of the organization. The 
present building limitations have tended to 
emphasize the production and distribution 


“* of materials as the important activity at 


Headquarters. But in the new building the 
center for curriculum and materials offers 
almost limitless possibilities for providing 
consultant service to individuals and groups 
on the job, and at the center. The center 
can provide seminar facilities for commit- 
tees from state or local communities on a 
broad basis, since materials can be assembled 
not only from all parts of the United 
States, but from other of the world 
as well. As I visualize this center, it might 
well include various interpretations of the 
classroom as a learning laboratory. A room 
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capable of adaptation in many ways or a 
series of dioramas picturing functional class- 
rooms might offer suggestions. For the 
teacher of English in the year 2000 may 
work in a very different setting from that 
of today. 

The Executive Committee makes con- 
stant evaluation of the organization of the 
Council in all its ramifications—committees, 
bulletins, official magazines, and cooperative 
efforts with other groups. Such continuin 
evaluation is needed in order to keep a 
activities moving in a coordinated fashion. 
The future holds exciting and stimulatin 

riences for all those who work wi 
and for the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


NCTE Co-Sponsorep Worksuops, 1959 


University of Colorado, Boulder. June 
29-July 17. 3 semester hours graduate credit. 
Title: Teaching English in High Schools. 
Director: Richard Corbin, Peekskill, New 
York, Chairman of NCTE Secondary Sec- 


tion. Further information: Professor Roy 
P. Ludtke, College of Education, University 
of Colorado. 


University of Georgia, Athens, and the 
Georgia Council of Teachers of English. 
July 27-August 19. Theme: “Communica- 
tion in the Modern World.” Director: Dr. 
Mary J. Tingle, University of Georgia. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
June 22-26. Topic: “Teaching of Literature 
in High School.” Guest leader: Dr. John 
C. Gerber, State University of lowa. Di- 
rector: Professor W. B. Schneider, South- 
ern Illinois University. 

Indiana University, Bloomington. July 
23-August 7. Topic: “Elementary School 
Trends in Language Arts.” Leader: Dr. 
Doris Holmes, Queens College. Directors: 
Dr. Leo Fay and Dr. Ruth Strickland, In- 
diana University, First Vice-President of 
NCTE. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
July 6-24. Theme: The Teaching of Read- 
ing. Director: Professor George B. Schick, 
Department of English, Purdue. 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
June 15-July 2. Theme: “The Teaching of 


Writing in the Secondary School.” Direc- 
tor: Luella B. Cook. Further information: 
Professor John Cowley, lowa State Teach- 
ers College. 

Boston University, June 29-July 11. 
Theme: “Individual Differences.” Director: 
Dr. M. Agnella Gunn. Consultants: Mar- 
garet Early, Mary E. Fowler, Olive S. 
Niles, Donald O. Durrell, and others. Fur- 


ther information: Dr. M. Agn@lla Gunn, | 


School of Education, Boston University. 


Montana State University, Missoula. June 
15-July 17. Theme: “Using Linguistics in 
Junior and Senior High Schools.” Director: 
Thurston Womack, San Francisco State 
College. Further information: Professor 
Agnes V. Boner, Montana State University. 


Hunter College, New York. Theme: 
Common Learnings in English and Social 
Studies. For dates and other information 
write Professor Milton J. Gold, Department 
of Education, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. June 29-July 17. Theme: “Use of 
Linguistic Principles in the Fae | of 
Composition.” Director: Dr. Priscilla Tyler, 
Western Reserve University. Further infor- 
mation: Professor Madge Davis, Midwest- 
ern University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

North Texas State College, Denton. Two 
workshops. June 23-July 11. Theme: “New 


|| 
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Directions in the Teaching of Grammar.” 
Director: Dr. E. G. Ballard. Consultants: 
Dr. Sumner Ives and Dr. Mary Whitten. 
July 13-31. Theme: “Adapting Literature 
to Individual Needs.” Director: Dr. E. G. 
Ballard. Consultant: Dr. Ralph Eberly. 
Further information: Dr. E. G. Ballard, 
Box 5342, N. T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. June 29-July 17. Theme: “Teachin 
Reading in Junior and Senior High 
Schools.” Director: Hardy R. Finch, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 
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Marquette University, Milwaukee. June 
15-19. Theme: “Modern Grammar and 
Linguistics in Composition and Langua: 
Instruction.” One hour graduate credit, 
or audit. Director: Dr. Clarence A. Brown, 
Department of English, Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. June 
29-July 24. Title: English Workshop for 
High School Teachers. Director: Dr. John 
R. Searles, University of Wisconsin. Con- 
sultants: Dr. Henry Pochmann (poetry) 
and Mrs. Ednah Thomas (composition). 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Warner G. RIcE 
Unversity or MicHIGAN 


During recent months, the recogni- 
tion that American schools and colleges 
must face not only the problem of num- 
bers, but also the necessity of producing 
graduates of better quality, has again di- 
rected attention to the need for more and 
better teachers. Encouraging signs of a 
growing cooperation between schools of 

ucation and “subject matter depart- 
ments” (demonstrated, for instance, at the 
Second Bowling Green Conference last 
summer) point the way to an improvement 
in certification uirements and in the 
preparation of tench for the second 
schools. At a number of leading universi- 
ties, moreover, excellent “MAT” (Master 
of Arts in Teaching) programs have been 
established, and these examples are certain 
to have a good effect. Unfortunately the 
effort thus far is extremely small in pro- 
portion to the need; yet it is a step forward. 

Some progress, similarly, can be observed 
in an even more neglected field—that of the 
preparation of college teachers. Tradition- 
ally it has been supposed that a young man 
or woman who has undergone the disci- 
me of the graduate school—especially if 

e has emerged from it with a Ph. D.—is 


adequately prepared to assume full respon- 


. 


sibility for a class of undergraduates. Thi 
comfortable assumption has failed to take 
into account the fact that the average young 
Ph.D. has been conditioned in an environ- 
ment where little attention is given to the 


claims of “general education,” where the 
theories of educationists are regarded with 
suspicion, and where the teaching of ele-. 
mentary courses is thought of as an uncon- 
genial apprenticeship from which it is de- 
sirable to escape as quickly as possible. Yet 
it is because of these circumstances that the 
assignment given the young teacher has 
been accepted so often with resignation 
rather than rejoicing, and carried out 
clumsily and perfunctorily. 

It will be a long time before attempts 
to remedy this situation are successful on 
a large scale. The recognition of a need 
for improvement has often led only to 
rather trifling innovations—e.g., the assign- 
ing of a graduate student to give a single 
lecture in a survey course, or the training 
of graduate assistants to read and grade 
essays properly. In large universities—and in 
small institutions, too—some formal super- 
vision has been given to junior staff mem- 
bers through staff meetings and occasional 
class visits; but few Departments have 
wished to devote much of the time of its 
senior members to such activities. 

To be sure, “teaching” degrees, like that 
of Doctor of Education, have been estab- 
lished, and have achieved a respectable 
status. The ambitious graduate student, 
however, has avoided them as being infer- 
ior in prestige to the Ph.D., and at best 
their requirements have rarely included the 


discipline of supervised teaching. Super- 
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vised teaching has, indeed, been added 
in some institutions which have tried to 
assimilate teaching experience (usually in 
the Freshman course) to academic prepara- 
tion at a level below that of the doctorate. 
The intention here has been to prepare 
oung teachers to take posts in junior col- 
eges, teachers’ colleges, community col- 
leges, etc.—not with the idea of remaining 
permanently, but rather in the expectation 
of proceeding at some later date to the 
Ph. The difficulty with this plan seems 
to be that it gives the young teacher little 
or no professional advantage. Small dis- 
tinction is likely to be made by any em- 
ploying agency between the candidate who 
as been specifically prepared for the 
teaching of elementary courses and the 
candidate who has not, so that the time 
spent in teacher preparation seems only to 
The most hopeful advances are being 
made in those graduate schools which have 
systematically incorporated teacher train- 
ing into the Ph.D. or Ed.D. program, 
requiring participation by all teaching 
assistants, at least—that is, under present 
conditions, some 80—90% of all doctoral 
candidates. Programs of this sort differ in 
detail, but usually include (a) the super- 
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vision of beginning teachers in sections of 
elementary courses by senior staff members 
who make this work a part of their as- 
signed teaching load; (b) the organization 
of small seminars in which inexperienced 
teachers are given guidance in routines and 
techniques, discuss the syllabus, criticize 
each others’ assignments, debate about ob- 
jectives and standards, and seek improve- 
ments in methods, (c) required enrollment 
in seminars and courses in the problems 
and purposes of education, the nature of 
general education, theories and programs 
of higher education in the United States, 
the development of new techniques (e.g. 
by the use of audio and visual aids); and 
(d) appraisals by students and supervisors 
of the teacher’s competence and develop- 
ment. 

Follow-up studies of the results produced 
by these programs have not yet been under- 
taken, though there is a growing recogni- 
tion of their value. They will not receive 
much consideration from the profession 
as a whole, however, as long as “low cost” 
elementary courses are the rule, and the 
national visibility to be achieved by copious 
publication or a managerial role is the 
prime requisite for academic status and 
professional success. 


NCTE Etectrion Norice 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meeting 
last Thanksgiving Day chose Grady Gar- 
rett, Charles W. Roberts, Mark Shedd, 
Ingrid Strom, and Autrey Nell Wiley as 
the Nominating Committee to propose offi- 
cers for 1960. Professor Roberts, who was 
chairman, found it necessary to resign; the 
runner-up in the voting, Professor Ingrid 
Strom succeeded him as chairman, and 
another runner-up, M. B. McNamee, S.J., 
was added to the committee. The nomina- 
tions: 


For President: Ruta G. Srrickianp, Indi- 
ana University 


For First Vice-President: Haroip B. ALLEN, 
University of Minnesota 


For Second Vice-President: Hany R. 
Fivcu, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


For the Six Directors-at-Large: 
Mary Austin, Harvard Universi 
T. A. Barnuart, St. Cloud (Minn.) State 
College 
Joan Carey, University of Florida 
Constance McCuttovuen, San Francisco 
State College 
Gmpert Moore, Ferguson (Mo.) High 
School 
Tom Wetmore, Ball State Teachers 
College 
This slate will be presented for action 
at the meeting of the Board next Novem- 
ber. Other nomination(s) may be made 
by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors 
of the Council and presented to the Sec- 
retary of the Council, with the written 
consent of the nominee(s), before August 
16th. When Miss Strom moves the election 
to the committee’s nominees, other nomina- 
tions may be made by members of the 
Board. 
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Rebuttal 


RansoM, Pope, AND THE INTENTIONAL FALLACY 


Watter J. De Morpaunt 
New Mexico State University 


In John M. Aden’s Rebuttal (CE, May 
1958) to Robert H. Zoellner’s “Poetic Cos- 
mol in Pope’s An Essay on Man” (CE, 
Jan. 1958), I find some symptoms of a 
critical misunderstanding which rather ob- 
scures the views opened up by Mr. Zoellner 
than sharpens them. Using John Crowe 
Ransom’s terms, Mr. Zoellner has found 
four ideas which he thinks focus certain 

ints at which “structure” is reinforced 

y “texture” in the poem. He uses the 
terms to mean, respectively, paraphrasable 
and nonparaphrasable content. 

The procedure has worked well, says Mr. 
Aden, except that Mr. Zoellner has used 
some far-fetched illustrations of the way 
texture reinforces one of the ideas, that of 
the “Chain of Being.” He objects that “des- 
perate measures” are resorted to in calling 
these details “textural symbolism”: the 
linking character of the heroic couplet, the 
chain-like word order in the line “Men 
would be Angels, Angels would be Gods,” 
parallel structure in adjacent couplets, and 
the fact that language is itself connected 
and chain-like. “To argue design from acci- 
dent is just the fallacy of which Mr. Zoell- 
ner is in these instances guilty,” complains 
Mr. Aden in a thesis statement. Similarly, 
in the line about men, angels, and Gods: 
“Since there is no other way Pope could 
have expressed this idea (with sense), it is 
hardly permissible to assume the presence 
of symbolism in the word order.” 

Although it is quite arguable whether 
such a poet as Pope could have said this 
in another way, we may set this fact aside. 
If Mr. Aden were consistent, he would 
object not to “only one part of the article,” 


that concerning the chain. He would see 
that Mr. Zoeliner’s choices of paradox, 
balance, and Newtonian philosophy to 
illustrate larger structure-texture nexuses 
are just as fortuitous as his choice of 
chain-like couplets, etc., to illustrate the 
chain idea. Arguing from Pope’s intentions 
alone, as Mr. Aden attempts to do, one 
would have to admit that qualities so 
common as paradox (which, for example, 
Cleanth Brooks finds at the root of all 
try) are also elements which Pope 
could hardly help but embody in a poem 
about a subject so contradictory as Man. 
Hence, by his own standards, Mr. Aden 
could not allow them to be members of a 
structure-texture compound. 

But “texture” as Ransom describes it 
need not be merely intentional, and it cer- 
tainly is not simply “symbolic,” notwith- 
standing Mr. Aden’s restriction of its mean- 
ing to these concepts. In “Criticism as Pure 
Speculation,” Ransom says of the “inde- 
pendent, local, and irrelevant” details which 
comprise a poem’s texture: “They give, in 
spite of the argument, which would seem 
to be perfectly self-sufficient, a sense of the 
real density and contingency of the world 
in which arguments and plans are pursued.” 
Instead of caviling as to whether or not 
Pope had the choice of including or omit- 
ting his textural effects, therefore, Mr. 
Aden might better have restricted himself 
to evaluating what sense of real density Mr. 
Zoellner’s explication adds to our reading 
of the poem. Intentions, as Wimsatt and 
Beardsley have pointed out, are not always 
accessible in these matters. 


A Repty To Morse PeckHAM 


Warren U. anp R. Seat, Jr. 
NortTHern UNIVERSITY 


We are shocked and astonished by Morse 
Peckham’s tasteless diatribe (CE, Oct. 1958) 
against the editors of the most popular an- 


thologies of Romanticism. Although the 


limited space available will not permit us 


to answer him adequately, we nonetheless 
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feel that something must be said. We are 
primarily concerned with the tone of his 
attack, but we should like also to question 
the validity of some of his conclusions. 
First, Mr. Peckham states that the only 
introduction “not an agony to read” is that 
of Stephens. In our opinion, Stephens’s 
diffuse and incoherent introduction is the 
worst of the lot. Further, Mr. Peckham 
criticizes the inclusion of Pre-Romantic 
works in anthologies of Romanticism. It 
seems obvious that the study of origins 
and influences which, at the very least, 
provided some foundations for the move- 
ment is entirely justified. Paradoxically, 
at the same time that the reviewer criticizes 
the inclusion of Pre-Romantic works, he 
laments the paucity of historical apparatus. 
Surely the study of literary sources and 
influences is at least as important to the 
student as an acquaintance with “the im- 
portant events in music and art” and “sig- 
nificant inventions.” In another objection, 
Mr. Peckham implies that he has the an- 
swer to a question which has baffled schol- 
ars, philosophers, and theologians for cen- 
turies. He says, “To Noyes’s question, 
‘Could it be that the Romantics were right 
after all about the orderliness of the physi- 
cal universe?’ the answer is No.” In addi- 
tion to answering the restrained query with 
an unsubstantiated and dogmatic “No,” he 
unfairly lifts the quotation out of context. 
Despite his glib generalizations and his 
dogmatic assumption of infallibility, Mr. 
Peckham does raise justifiable objections 
to the anthologies which he reviews and 
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does su certain ideas which future 
anthologists will do well to consider. Un- 
fortunately, however, these constructive 
suggestions go almost unnoticed among the 
scurrilous attacks on some of the great 
scholars and teachers of our day. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Peckham, Woods’s chronological 
table “is absurdly inadequate,” Stephens’s 
introductions are “all platitudinous, senti- 
mental, and pompous—and frequently 
wrong,” “Noyes’s confidence is staggering, 
almost offensive to more modest scholars,” 
and Bernbaum’s Guide is characterized by 
“bland nonsense” and “sterling confusions.” 
Indeed, the late Professor Bernbaum’s chap- 
ter on “What Kinds of Modern Prose Fic- 
tion Would the Romantics Admire?” is 
labeled “nauseating, a first-class example of 
vulgar academic Philistinism.” We should 
like to remind Mr. Peckham that criticism 
is valid only when it avoids ad hominem 
arguments, vague generalities, and dog- 
matic, unproved conclusions. 

Final evidence of the fact that objectivity 
and decency have little meaning for the 
reviewer may be found in his last para- 
graph: “Alas, these seven volumes are a 
bitter demonstration that the degraded 
state of our academic world is a conse- 
quence of the fact that its miserable re- 
wards do not summon men of genuinely 
superior intelligence, character, originality, 
and energy.” The injustice and pettiness of 
these words provide far better evidence of 
the present lamentable state of the profes- 
sion than do the anthologies which he 
attacks. 


TEACHING DEGREES 


Frank H. Tuompson, Jr. 
WesteyaAN UNIVERSITY 


In his article entitled “Whence the New 
Professors?” (College English, November, 
1958), Professor Knoll makes some very 
outspoken and telling remarks about the 
necessity for good teaching in freshman and 
sophomore courses if capable students are 
to be attracted into the teaching profession. 
Certainly he is right to insist that students 
may be attracted to teaching early, al- 
though often the decision to teach depends 
on other, more personal and intimate fac- 


tors. One must also agree that teaching in 


such freshman and sophomore courses is 
sometimes poor and that often the “official” 
attitude of departments and graduate 
schools discourages a competent person 
from actively wanting to teach such 
courses. 

However, Mr. Knoll’s solution to the 
roblem is a curious, and traditional, one: 
if good teachers are needed in freshman 
and sophomore courses, then persuade 
scholar-teachers that such courses are not 
second-class; meanwhile thousands more 
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Ph.D.’s must be coming from the uate 
schools. Mr. Knoll seems to push sag 
fession into an impossible dilemma: more 
students coming, more teachers needed, 
more prospective teachers in the Ph.D. 
“mill.” But, the graduate schools continue 
to resist the idea that they are producing 
teachers; what they produce, they say, is 
scholars. There seems to be no happy 
medium. 

Being himself a uct of the ical 
Ph.D. Mr. Knoll holds 
out for no less this impossible situa- 
tion. But he is not satisfied just to say this. 
The situation is so crucial now, says Mr. 
Knoll, because freshmen and sophomores 
are taught by “the least prepared, the least 
experienced, the least committed members 
of our departments,” in by “those 
poor souls who because of bad luck... 
or sheer laziness . . . find themselves stuck 
with the freshmen” (p. 78). Mr. Knoll con- 
tinues: “(1) the he. and the sopho- 
mores are the great unwashed, and (2) 
they are taught by the unwashed” (p. 78). 
And again: “Devotees of the Reader’s Di- 
gest have no more place with the freshmen 
than with the graduate students” (p. 80). 

Why is Mr. Knoll so angry? And his 

er carries over to his “own kind”: not 
only are the present teachers of freshman 
and sophomore courses lazy; so also are 
those scholar-teachers who shun the in- 
troductory courses. One is made uncom- 
fortable by Mr. Knoll’s zeal and by his 
readiness to purge “the unwashed” as well 
as the initiated. 

Has it ever occurred to Mr. Knoll or to 
other scholar-teachers or to the teaching 
profession at large that the solution to the 
problem of teachers for ey 
courses and to the much heralded “chal- 
lenge of numbers” may not lie in the grad- 
uate schools’ turning out more thousands 
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of Ph.D.’s in the near future? It is possible 
to think that the teaching profession has 
more Ph.D.’s now than it can possibly ab- 
sorb. Yes, the scholar-teacher is needed, 
but needed where he rightfully belongs: in 
the graduate seminar helping to perpetuate 
his own kind. The Ph.D. has been so de- 
valuated that now it is universally a pre- 
requisite for the “good” or “better” teach- 
ing positions. Certainly, to protect their 
vested interests, both the Ph.D.’s and the 
graduate schools should strongly resist 
making the Ph.D. a perfunctory exercise 
into which more and more aspiring teachers 
will be herded. 

It seems reasonable to think that the 
M.A., long a second-class degree and now 
just a preliminary flourish before the big 
step, might be given back its significance as 
preparation for teaching. If such a chan 
seems odd and somehow wrong, it is diffi- 
cult to see that an enormously greater num- 
ber of Ph.D.’s is any less odd and any less 
wrong. 

Mr. Knoll, and the fession itself, has 
forgotten what certainly he knows, or 
once knew: a teacher is good or poor not 
because he has a Ph.D. or doesn’t have a 
Ph.D. but because he is an intelligent, liter- 
ate, sensible, interested, and interesting per- 
son. No Ph.D. or M.A. or B.A. can make 
a foolish, unthinking person a good teacher. 
For far too long the teaching profession has 
measured a teacher by the number of his 
degrees and the length of his bibliography, 
neither of which has any necessary relation 
to teaching. 

Both the Ph.D. and the M.A., if good 
teachers, can live amicably together in the 
profession and in the same department. The 
time may now have come when this peace- 
ful coexistence is not merely desirable, | but 
essential. 


Hemincway'’s Warrers ONCE More 
Orrto REINERT 


University oF WASHINGTON 


know what “this generation of close read- 
ers has been doing” about the problem “all 


In the February College English Mr. 
Kroeger and Professor Colburn find “con- 
fusion” and “inconsistency” in the distribu- 
tion of speeches between the old and the 
oung waiter in Hemingway’s “A Clean, 
ell-Lighted Place.” I don’t presume to 


this time,” but I suspect they have been 
assuming, as I have, that the difficulty 
arises from Hemingway’s violation of one 
of the unwritten rules of the art of present- 
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ing dialogue visually. The rule is that a 
new, indented line implies a new speaker. 
It is a useful rule, but it is not sacrosanct. 
I believe Hemingway has broken it here, 
possibly from carelessness, ibly delib- 
erately. It seems to me mit marr to pre- 
serve the unity and plausibility of the two 
waiters’ characters and the consistency of 
their function in the moral drama, than 
to find “an insoluble problem in the dia- 
logue” (Kroeger) or an irreconcilable con- 
flict between artistic intent and execution 
(Colburn). We can do so if we assume 
that Hemingway did not observe the typo- 
graphical convention. 

My premise (and, according to Professor 
Colburn, Warren’s, Schorer’s, Heilman’s, 
and Oldsey’s premise also) is that the 
speech “He has plenty of money” in the 

dialogue is the young waiter’s, and that 

this speech first establishes him in our mind 
as a callous materialist. To him, suicide 
when one has money would be suicide 
about “nothing”—an ironic anticipation of 
the nada motif later in the story. If we 
assume, as surely we must, that in a ques- 
tion and answer sequence the speaker does 
change with each new line, the young 
waiter is the one who knows all about the 
suicide and the old waiter the one who asks 
questions about it. This means that the 
uestions in the second dialogue (“What 

id he want to kill himself for?” “How did 
he do it?” “Who cut him down?” “Why 
did they do it?” and “How much mon 
has he got?”) are the old waiter’s. But if 
we assume that the speaker always changes 
when the line changes and take “He’s drunk 
now” to be the old waiter’s also (since 
only one line intervenes between it and 
“What did he want to kill himself for?”), 
then we run into difficulty with the pro- 
noun reference, for the second “he” in 
“*He’s drunk now,’ he said” ought to re- 
fer to the young waiter and, I think, does. 
On this last — Mr. Kroeger, Professor 
Colburn and I are in agreement. 

The inflexible use of the alternating line 
count fails again later inthe second dia- 
’ logue. “He’s got plenty” is spoken by the 
young waiter. Its identity in content and 
attitude and near identity in wording with 
“He has plenty of money” in the first dia- 
logue leaves the identification beyond any 
doubt, even without the assumption that 
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it is the old waiter who asks the question 
the speech answers. And “I wish he would 
go home. I never get to bed before three 
o’clock. What kind of hour is that to go to 
bed?” is certainly the young waiter’s also. 
That leaves two speeches in between: “He 
must be eighty years old” and “Anyway 
I should say he was eighty.” Whose are 
they? 

I submit that it is the young waiter who 
both “He’s drunk now” (because 

¢ pronoun reference demands it) and 
the next speech, “He’s drunk every night.” 
And that it is the old waiter who s 
both “He must be eighty years old” and 
“Anyway I should say he was eighty.” 
Except in question and answer sequences, 
there is no need to assume regular alterna- 
tion of speakers with each new, indented 
line—if, as here, such assumption presents 
difficulties. 

It is ible that Hemin , “or some 
one,” Mr. Kroeger adds, was 
careless in distributing speeches between 
the two waiters. But the difficulty need not 
be so explained. Hemingway may have vio- 
lated the convention in order to suggest 
a reflective pause between two sentences 
in a single speaker’s uninterrupted utter- 
ance. “He’s drunk every night” may be the 
old waiter’s speech, but it seems to me to 
have more meaning as the young waiter’s 
afterthought to his “He’s drunk now.” 
Similarly, either “He must be eighty years 
old” or “Anyway I should say he was 
eighty” may be the young waiter’s, but I 
much prefer to assign both to the old 
waiter. The second sentence strikes me as a 
difficult disclaimer, an admission of subjec- 
tivity, that qualifies, after a pause, the ob- 
jective certainty of “He must be eighty 
years old.” Suc  ceenpae is in charac- 
ter, I think, only if it is the old waiter’s. 

The above, obviously, does not amount 
to proof. But it is common sense, and it 
has the added advantage of assuming Hem- 
ingway’s ability to develop a major theme 


_in his story by means or consistent charac- 


terization and without slipshod craftsman- 


ship. It does not bother me at all that Hem- 
ingway may have violated the convention 


that new line means new speaker, but it 
would bother me to to think that he was 
confused as to the thematic function of 
his two waiters. 
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Dana K. Merritt 
Tue Pennsytvania State Universiry (Emeritus) 


The review of my book, American Biog- 
raphy: Its Theory and Practice, by H 
R. Warfel, in the October 1958 issue of 
College English contains the statement that 
“truth, validity and style are called the 
cardinal virtues of a superior biography.” 
As a matter of fact, the virtues which I 
named were truth, vitality, and style. The 
book at least is not tautological. 

Mr. Warfel also says that the book is 


“often not perceptive of the merits or de- 
fects” of the biographies. Here Mr. Warfel 
confuses selection with ignorance. If he 
has any magic formula by which all the 
qualities of the 500-page biography can be 
adequately set forth in the space of from 
two hundred to three hundred words, he 
should make the formula known. He could 
have used the process to advantage in re- 
viewing my book. 


LAURENCE PERRINE 
SouTHERN Metuopist Universiry 


In his -text “survey” (College Eng- 


lish, March 1959), Mr. Walker Gibson says 
of my book Sound and Sense that “it has 
not sO many poems scattered through the 
text.” If Mr. Gibson had been in any mood 
to be objective, he might have said, 
“Though many of the poems are short, 
Sound and Sense has 203 poems in it, as 


com to 182 in The Case for Poetry, 
162 in Studies in Poetry, and 50 in Reading 
Poetry, all of which are higher-priced.” If 
Mr. Gibson will take responsibility for get- 
ting his facts straight, I will take responsi- 
bility for seeming “muddy-minded” by 
writing “perfectly true” statements about 
poetry. 


RESEARCH 


Alan Swallow, teacher, critic, poet, pub- 
lisher, and editor, points out that David 2 M. 
Rein’s “Publishing Research” (College Eng- 
lish, March 1959) might well have men- 
tioned Twentieth Century Literature: A 
Scholarly and Critical Journal in his list of 


“specialized journals.” Scholars may find 

a complete summary of research periodicals 
in Publication Guide for Literary and Lin- 
guistic Scholars, ed. Byrd and Goldsmith 
(Wayne State, 1958, 146 pp., paper, $1.95). 


College English for Non-Major Students 


. “Professional Status of the Composi- 
tion/Communication Staff,” College Com- 
position and Communication, VII (Oct. 
1956), 120. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
Teachers for Tomorrow, 1955. 

Handlin, Oscar, Harvard Committee on Teach- 
ing: Report to the President, 1957. 

Highet, Gilbert, The Art of Teaching, 1951. 

Hook, J. N., “The National Council Looks 
Ahead,” College English, XVI (Jan. 1955), 
205-213. 

LeFevre, Carl, “One of the Questions . . .” 
College English, XVI (Apr. 1955), 459-460. 
Kelly, F. J.. Toward Better College Teaching, 

U. S. Office of Education, 1950. 
McCarthy, Mary, The Groves of Academe, 
1952. 
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Pearce, Theodore, “Occupational Attitudes 
Among Teachers of English in Colleges of 
Technology,” College English, XIII (Apr. 
1952), 385-387. 

Rice, W. G., “Our Ph.D:'s—Where Do They 
Go From Here?” PMLA, (Feb. 1952), 78. 
Stimmel, L. H., “His Taste Exact,” Western 

Humanities Review, VI (Winter 1953-1954), 


1-6. 

Strothman, F. W., The Graduate School Today 
and Tomorrow, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1955. 

Taylor, Harold, Essays in Teaching, 1950. 

Tead, Ordway, College Teaching and College 
Learning, 1949. 

Wilson, Lawrence, “The Scholar as Teachers,” 
Journal of General Education, VIII (Jan. 
1955), 86-92. 


News and Ideas 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON JUG- 
gling the composition teacher’s load and 
reaking the 12-hour barrier typical of 
most colleges come from Professor John C. 
Sherwood of Oregon into the January 
1959 Journal of Higher Education. Sher- 
wood’s note is followed by an account of 
how Minnesota continues to “experiment” 
with college-high school relationships. 


ITEMS FOR USE IN LITERATURE 
courses in the March Horizon include Mal- 
colm Cowley’s survey of ten American 
first novels published in 1958 (Society 
hardly exists in them; their major subject 
is Sex), a fine ic tribute to William 
Carlos Williams by Paul Engle (S.U. Iowa), 
a memoir of Coole Park, Hesketh Pearson 
on Sydney Smith, and Gilbert Highet on 
Thomas Wise. 


A SPIRITED ATTACK ON THE “SEC- 
ond Curriculum” occurs in the lead article 
in the Saturday Evening Post for 7 March 
1959—“Are We Making a Playground Out 
of College?” by Professor Jerome Ellison 
(Journalism, Indiana University). “The 
Second Curriculum is that odd mixture of 
status hunger, voodoo, tradition, lust, 
stereotyped dissipation, love, solid achieve- 
ment, and plain good fun sometimes called 
‘college life’”—documented by Ellison from 
the big state universities as built on cars, 
dates, athletics and other entertainments, 
and queen contests. His solution: prohibit 
automobiles (cf. Princeton), disband fra- 
ternities and sororities, and offer a two- 
year college with a re-entrance examination 
for the junior year. 


TWO COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENG- 
lish received National Book Awards in 
March: Theodore Roethke (U. Washing- 
ton) and Bernard Malamud (Oregon 
State). Other teachers who yearn for such 
distinction might begin by submitting vol- 
umes of poetry to the American Academy 


of American Poets (by June 15th) for the 
Lamont Selection. 


THE NEA JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY 
says that unless the federal government 
starts paying part of the school bill, we 
may expect increases in real estate, sales, 
cigarette, and income taxes, since states 
and communities cannot afford “to handle 
the 100 percent increase in the cost of edu- 
cation over the next decade.” 


A CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Conference will be held at the Millersville 
(Pa.) STC the last two weeks in July, 
featuring John Ciardi, Malcolm Cowley, 
Cid Ricketts Sumner, and others. Write 
L. S. Lingenfelter for details—which include 
picnic hypnotism. 

THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF 
Seton Hall University is sponsoring a 
Francis Thom Centenary celebration 
to be held on Saturday, October 31, 1959, 
on the campus in South Orange, N. J. 
Planned are an exhibition of Thompson- 
iana and two paper-reading sessions. Per- 
sons wishing to submit — should send 
them to Professor Paul M. Ochojski, or 
Thompson Centenary Committee, Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, N. J., be- 
fore September 15, 1959. 


WHEN THE STUDENT-AMATEUR 
surpasses two professional teacher-writers, 
it’s anusual but appropriate. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barker, taking a writing course at Trinity 
College (Conn.) with Professor Samuel 
French Morse (now of Mount vant 
ded to his urging that she send some 
of her ms, the she had written, to 
the Balch Prize Contest of the Virginia 
Quarterly Review. In the anonymous pro- 
cedure of being judged, Mrs. Barker won 
first prize, while Mr. Morse won a second 
along with the novelist, critic, and 
former teacher, Robert Penn Warren. 
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Author-Title Index to Volume 20 


(RT) Rounp Taste, (F) Current Forum, (C) Councmetrer, (R) Resutrat, 
(V) Verse 


A Classic Maimed: A Translation of Bun- 
in’s “The Gentleman from San Francisco” 

' Examined, Edward Wasiolek (RT), 25- 
28, Oct. 

Act Well Your Part: The President’s Ad- 
dress, Brice Harris, 221-226, Feb. 

A Freshman Research Paper, Donald FE. 
Thackrey (RT), 186-188, Jan. 

All the Harder, All the Farther, Russell 
Thomas (F), 190-191, Jan. 

A Look Backward—A Glimpse Ahead, 
Helen K. Mackintosh (C), 411-412, May. 

Amacuer, Ricwarp E., Antigone: “The 
Most Misread of Ancient Plays” (RT), 
351-358, Apr. 

And Gladly Wolde He Lerne, Brice Harris, 
381-386, May. 

Antigone: “The Most Misread of Ancient 


Plays,” Richard E. Amacher (RT), 351- 
358, Apr. 
A Professional Teacher of English for 


Eve American Student, Donald R. 
Tuttle (RT), 87-91, Nov. 

A Reply to Morse Peckham, Warren U. 
Ober and William R. Seat, Jr. (R), 415- 
416, May. 

Arms, Georce W., Report of the College 
Section Chairman (C), 138-139, Dec. 
Arms, Georce W. et al., The 1958 Conven- 

tion (C), 245-251, Feb. 

Art and Counterfeit Art, Alan Donagan 
and Martin Steinmann (R), 252-254, Feb. 

Articulation: A Sermon, Erwin R. Stein- 
berg (RT), 363-365, Apr. 

Articulation in Freshman Studies at Law- 
rence College, Craig R. Thompson (RT), 
179-180, Jan. 

A Student’s English Journal, Warren C. 
Raymaley (RT), 20-21, Oct. 

A Survey of Eighteenth-Century Antholo- 
gies, Irvin Ehrenpreis, 147-151, Dec. 

A Survey of Poetry Texts, Walker Gibson, 
255-259, Feb. 

A Survey of Romantic Period Textbooks, 
Morse Peckham, 49-53, Oct. 
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Baverte, Ricuarp F., The Teacher or the 
Tape Recorder? (RT), 23-24, Oct. 

Because, Since, As, Verna L. Newsome (F), 
298, 303, Mar. 

Belinda’s Date, Paul Lauter, 164-166, Jan. 

Benét and Monroe’s Fourth Reader, James 
A. S. McPeek (RT), 132-133, Dec. 

Blind Boy and Romanticist, Raymond Rose- 
liep (V), 304, Mar. 

Bove, Cart, The Redbrick Cinderellas, 331- 
337, Apr. 

BonnaM, Sister M. IHM, Haw- 
thorne Symbols Sotto Voce (RT), 184- 
186, Jan. 

Boyp, Gertrupe A. and Furness, Epona L., 
335 Real Spelling Demons for College 
Students (RT), 292-295, Mar. 

Buck, Byron, On Having Mastered “Tech- 
nical Terms” in Fowler (F), 191, Jan. 


Caren, Oscar, The Role of the Critic, 
105-110, Dec. 

Cortsurn, E., Confusion in “A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place” (RT), 241- 
242, Feb. 

College English for Non-Major Students, 
Edward Foster, 387-410, May. 

Confusion in “A Clean, Well-Lighted 
Place,” William E. Colburn (RT), 241- 
242, Feb. 

Conrad’s Youth: A Naive Opening to Art 
and Life, Murray Krieger, 275-280, Mar. 

Contemporary Literary Scholarship, Wil- 
lard Thorp et al., 195-204, Jan. 

Convention Program for 1958, 35-46, Oct. 

Cozzens, John Lydenberg (R), 373, Apr. 

Creative Work in the Sophomore Litera- 
ture Course, Sister M. Joselyn, OSB, 
(RT), 81-82, Nov. 


“Poetry,” Laurence Perrine (R), 

192-193, Jan. 
De Morpaunt, Watter J., Ransom, Pope, 
and the Intentional Fallacy (R), 415, May. 


| 
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Donacan, ALAN and Sremmmann, Mar- 
tux, Art and Counterfeit Art (R), 252- 
254, Feb. 

Dusensery, Rosert, On a ( ired) Lit. 
Class (V), 290, Mar. soy 

Dusensery, Ropert, The Whale (V), 369, 
Apr. 


Enrenpres, Irvin, A Survey of 
Century Anthologies, 147-151, 

Ersuncer, Cuester E., Twenty Years of 
Wallace Stegner, 110-116, Dec. 

“Elliptical Clauses” with Adverbs, Clyde 
Hankey (F), 29-32, Oct. 

English Education, 1958-1959, Ruth G. 
Strickland (C), 305-307, Mar. 

Examinations in Literature: Grillin 
Drilling—or Epiphanies? James 
(RT), 129-132, Dec. 


Famous Last Words, with Some Red-Pen- 
ciled Notes on Them, William H. Wiatt 
(RT), 362-363, Apr. 

Faulkner’s The Hamlet in the Classroom, 
Richard J. Stonesifer, 71-77, Nov. 

For Ruth Wallerstein, Sister M. Bernetta 
Quinn (V), 291, Mar. 

For the Teaching Poet, Gerald Weales 
(V), 310, Mar. 

Foster, Epwarp, College English for Non- 
Major Students, 387-410, May. 

Frieprich, GerHarp, Perspective in the 
Teaching of American Literature, 122- 
128, Dec. 

From a Southern Study, Hollis Summers 
(V), 28, Oct. 

Furness, Epona L. and Boyp, Gertrune A., 
335 Real Spelling Demons for College 
Students (RT), 292-295, Mar. 


Gamey, Harry A., Sheridan Baker’s “Pat- 
on’s Beloved Country” (R), 143-144, Dec. 

Guson, Watxer, A Survey of Poetry 
Texts, 255-259, Feb. 

Goxpuurst, Witt1aM, The Green and the 
Gold: The Major Theme of Gawain and 
the Green Knight, 61-65, Nov. 

—" Freperick L., all unsigned mate- 


and 
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Hankey, Ciyve, “Elliptical Clauses” with 
Adverbs (F), 29-32, Oct. 

Harris, Brice, Act Well Your Part: The 
President’s Address, 221-226, Feb. 

Harris, Brice, And Gladly Wolde He 
Lerne, 381-386, May. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Harris, Brice, International English (C), 
370-371, Apr. 

Harris, Brice, News of the Year (C), 92- 
93, Nov. 

Hastey, Louis, The Amenities of Book- 
Inscribing (RT), 297, Mar. 

Hatriecp, W. Wusvur, James Fleming 
Hosic, 1870-1959 (C), 307-308, Mar. 

Hawkes, Terry, Linguistics and the Teach- 
ing of English (R), 372-373, Apr. 

Hawthorne Symbols Sotto Voce, Sister M. 
Hilda Bonham, IHM (RT), 184-186, Jan. 

Hemingway’s Waiters Once More, Otto 
Reinert (R), 417-419, May. 

HerMan, Georce, ameless Profes- 
sion, 285-290, Mar. 

Hutway, Tyrus, Tom Sawyer’s Fence 
(R), 32, Oct. 

Hoac, Kennetu, Teaching College English: 
I, 9-11, Oct.; II, 65-70, Nov.; Ill, 117- 
122, Dec.; IV, 166-171, Jan.; V, 218-220, 
Feb. 

Huttzen, Lee S., Poetry (R), 32, Oct. 

Humpty Dumpty and Symbolism, Bernard 
Knieger (RT), 244-245, Feb. 

Hyman, Stantey Epear, Some Trends in 
the Novel, 1-9, Oct. 


International English, Brice Harris (C), 
370-371, Apr. 

“In Wand’ring Mazes Lost”: Freshman 
Composition Texts, Cecil B. Williams, 
313-326, Mar. 


James Fleming Hosic, 1870-1959, W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield (C), 307-308, Mar. 

Jerome, Jupson, To the Chief of Sinners 
(V), 137, Dec. 

Jones, Rosert C., The Stresshover (V), 
17, Oct. 

Josetyn, Sister M., OSB, Creative Work 
in the Sophomore Literature Course 
(RT), 81-82, Nov. 


Kniecer, Bernarv, Humpty Dumpty 
Symbolism (RT), 244-245, Feb. 

Kyiecer, Bernarp, Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Theme (V), 194, Jan. 

Know, Rosert E., Whence the New Pro- 
fessors? 77-80, Nov. 

Kriecer, Murray, Conrad’s Youth: A 
Naive Opening to Art and Life, 275-280, 
Mar. 


and 


Knozczn, Freperick P., The Dialogue in 
“A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” (RT), 
240-241, Feb. 
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ANNUAL INDEX 


Lauter, Paut, Belinda’s Date, 164-166, Jan. 
Lerevre, Cart, Seminar in Oral and Writ- 
ten Reports (RT), 358-362, Apr. 
Lenk, Frances, The Essential Wisdom of 
Roger Ascham (V), 367, Apr. 
ics and the Teaching of 
erry Hawkes (R), 372-373, Apr. 


ic and Some Adjectival 
mpounds, J (F), 
368-369, Apr. 


Luepers, Epwarp, The Writing Instructor: 
A New Identity, 280-285, Mar. 
Lypenserc, Jour, Cozzens (R), 373, Apr. 


Heten K., A Look Backward 
—A Glimpse Ahead (C), 411-412, May. 
Mappen, A., “Some Philosophical 

Aspects of The Knight’s Tale”: A Reply 
(R), 193-194, Jan. 
McGa tarp, Joun C., Resistance to 
in Language Teaching, 347-350, Apr. 
McPeex, James A. S., Benét and Monroe’s 
Fourth Reader (RT), 132-133, Dec. 
Merritt, Dana K., Review (R), 419, May. 
Mrnot, Stepuen, Teaching the Traditional 
Essay Today (RT), 134-137, Dec. 


NCTE College Section: 1959 Nominations 
(C), 371, Apr. 

NCTE Co-sponsored Workshops, 1959 
(C), 412-413, May. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 414, May. 

NCTE Passes 50,000 (C), 204, Jan. 

io of the Year, Brice Harris (C), 92-93, 

ov. 

Newsome, VERNA L., Because, Since, As 

(F), 298, 303, Mar. 


Oper, Warren U. and Seat, R., 
Jr., A Reply to Morse Peckham (R), 
415-416, May. 

O’Connor, Witt1AM Van, The Grotesque 
in Modern American Fiction, 342-346, 
Apr. 

Otson, Heten F., The Second Vice-Presi- 
- Convention Report (C), 33-34, 


On a a uired) Lit. Class, Robert Dusen- 
bery (V), 290, Mar. 

On Having Mastered “Technical Terms” 
in Fowler, Byron Buck (F), 191, Jan. 

On Teaching Difficult Literary Texts, M. 
L. Rosenthal, 155-163, Jan. 
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Paperbacks, Randall Stewart (RT), 365- 
367, Apr. 
, Morse, A Survey of Romantic 
Period "Textbooks, 49-53, Oct. 
Perrine, LAURENCE, Defining “Poetry” 
(R), 192-193, Jan. 
PERRINE, LAURENCE, Review (R), 419, May. 
Perspective in the Teaching of American 
Literature, Gerhard Friedrich, 122-128, 
Dec. 
Perricrew, Ricuarp C., Sheaves of Sass 
(V), 178, Jan. 
Pick, Joun, Victorian Anthologies, 374-379, 
Apr. 
Lee S. Hultzén (R), 32, Oct. 
Program of The Forty-Seventh Annual 
eeting of NCTE, Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber 1958, 35-46, Oct. 
Psychiatry and the Freshman —_ Ken- 
nech S. Rothwell, 338-342, 
Publishing Research, David M. (RT), 
295-297, Mar. 


Quin, Sister M. Bernetra, For Ruth 
Wallerstein (V), 291, Mar. 


Ransom, Pope, and the Intentional F : 
Walter J. De Mordaunt (R), 415, May. 
RayMacey, Warren C., A Student’s Eng- 
lish Journal (RT), 20-21, Oct. 

Rew, Davm M., Publishing Research (RT), 
295-297, Mar. 

Remert, Orro, H ay’s Waiters 
Once More (R), 417-419, May. 

Report of the College Section Chairman, 

eorge Arms (C), 138-139, Dec. 

Resistance to Change in Language Teach- 
ing, John C. McGalliard, 347-350, Apr. 

Responses to Advanced Reading, Gordon 
R. Smith (RT), 188-189, Jan. 

Review of Contemporary Literary Scholar- 
ship, Willard Thorp, et al., 195-204, Jan. 

Rice, Warner G., Pine Preparation of 
Teachers in Colleges and Universities 
(C), 413-414, Ma 

Rockas, Leo, The Journal (RT), 
18-20, Oct. 

Rosexier, Raymonp, Blind Boy and Ro- 
manticist (V), 304, Mar. 

Rosentuat, M. L., On Teaching Difficult 
Literary Texts, 155-163, Jan. 

Rotuwett, Kennetu S., Psychiatry and the 
Freshman Theme, 338-342, Apr. 

Ruorr, James, Examinations in Literature: 
Grilling and Drilling—or Epiphanies? 
(RT), 129-132, Dec. 
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ScHwarzwa.per, Joun C., The Promise of 
Teaching by Educational Television 
(RT), 180-184, Jan. 

Seat, R., Jr. and Oper, Warren 
U., A Reply to Morse Peckham (R), 415- 
416, May. 

Seminar in Oral and Written Reports, Carl 
Lefevre, (RT), 358-362, Apr. 

Sheaves of Sass, Richard C. Pettigrew (V), 
178, Jan. 

Sheridan Baker’s “Paton’s Beloved Coun- 
try,” Harry A. Gailey (R), 143-144, Dec. 

Epwin H., and Marie P., 
Reading in the Machine Age (RT), 242- 

Pr an Feb. 

1TH, GorDOoN esponses 
Reading (RT), 188-189, Jan. 

Smita, Henry Lee, Jr., The Teacher and 
the World of Language, 172-178, Jan. 

Some Faculty-Wide He p for the English 
Teacher, James B. Stronks (RT), 86-87, 
Nov. 

“Some Philosophical of The 
Knight’s Tale”: A Reply, William A. 
Madden (R), 193-194, Jan. 

Some Trends in the Novel, Stanley Edgar 
Hyman, 1-9, Oct. 


to Advanced 


SournwortH, James G., The Poetry of 


Elizabeth Bishop, 213-217, Feb. 

Speed Reading in the Machine , Edwin 
H. and Marie P. Smith (RT), 242-244, 
Feb. 

Srem, Byssue, Teaching Hawth- 
orne’s “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” 
(RT), 83-86, Nov. 

Sremserc, Erwin R., Articulation: A Ser- 
mon (RT), 363-365, Apr. 

STEINMANN, Martin and DonaGan, 
Avan, Art and Counterfeit Art (R), 252- 
254, Feb. 

Srewart, Paperbacks (RT), 365- 
367, Apr. 

Sronesirer, Ricuarp J., Faulkner’s The 
Hamlet in the Classroom, 71-77, Nov. 
SrrickLanp, Ruta G., English Education, 

1958-1959 (C), 305-307, Mar. 

Stronxs, James B., Some Faculty-Wide 
Help for the English Teacher (RT), 
86-87, Nov. 

Structural Linguistics and Composition, 
Harry R. Warfel, 205-213, Feb. 

Structural Linguistics and English Prosody, 
Ronald Sutherland, 12-17, 

Summers, Ho ts, From a Southern Study 
(V), 28, Oct. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


SuTHERLAND, Rona.p, Structural Linguistics 
and English Prosody, 12-17, Oct. 


Tacuiasue, Joun, The Trees of Liberal 
Arts (V), 139, Dec. 

Teaching College lish, Kenneth Hoag, 
I, Oct: Il, ae Nov.; Ill, 
Dec.; IV, 166-171, Jan.; V, 218-220, Feb. 

Teaching Degrees, Frank H. Thompson, 
Jr. (R), 416-417, May. 

Teaching Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, Ma- 
jor Molineux,” William Bysshe Stein 
(RT), 83-86, Nov. 

Teaching Poe with Tape Recordings, 
F. Earl Ward (RT), 21-23, Oct. 

Teaching the Traditional Essay Today, 
Stephen Minot (RT), 134-137, Dec. 

Tuacxrey, Donato E., A Freshman Re- 
search Paper (RT), 186-188, Jan. 

The Amenities of Book-Inscribing, Louis 
Hasley (RT), 297, Mar. 

The Dialogue in “A Clean, Well-Lighted 
Place,” Frederick P. Kroeger (RT), 240- 


241, Feb. 

The Essential Wisdom of Roger Ascham, 
Frances Lenk (V), 367, Apr. 

The Freshman Journal, Leo Rockas (RT), 
18-20, Oct. 

The Green and the Gold: The Major 
Theme of Gawain and the Green Knight, 
William Goldhurst, 61-65, Nov. 

The Grotesque in Modern American Fic- 
tion, William Van O’Connor, 342-346, 
Apr. 

The Nameless Profession, George Herman, 
285-290, Mar. 

The 1958 Convention, George W. Arms 
et al. (C), 245-251, Feb. 

The Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop, James G. 
Southworth, 213-217, Feb. 

The Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers of English: 1957 Supplement to 
A Bibliography (1950-1956), Autrey Nell 
Wiley (RT), 227-240, Feb. 

The Preparation of Teachers in Co 
and Universities, Warner G. Rice (C), 
413-414, May. 

The Promise of Teachin: 
Television, John C. 
(RT), 180-184, Jan. 

The Redbrick Cinderellas, Carl Bode, 331- 
337, Apr. 

The Role of the Critic, Oscar Cargill, 105- 
110, Dec. 
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ANNUAL INDEX 


The Second Vice-President’s Convention 
Report, Helen F. Olson (C), 33-34, Oct. 
a Robert C. Jones (V), 17, 

The Teacher and the World of 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 172-178, Jan. 

The Teacher or the Tape Recorder? Rich- 
ard F. Bauerle (RT), 23-24, Oct. 

The Trees of Liberal Arts, John Tagliabue 
(V), 139, Dec. 

The Victorian Challenge to Teaching: An- 
other Answer, Michael Timko (R), 309- 
310, Mar. 

ier Whale, Robert Dusenbery (V), 369, 

r. 

The Writing Instructor: A New Identity, 
Edward Lueders, 280-285, Mar. - 

Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Theme, 
Bernard Knieger (V), 194, Jan. 

Tuomas, Russet, All the Harder, All the 
Farther (F), 190-191, Jan. 

Tuompson, Craic R., Articulation in Fresh- 
man Studies at Lawrence College (RT), 
179-180, Jan. 

Tuompson, Frank H., Jr., Teaching De- 
grees (R), 416-417, May. 

Tuorp, Wixarp, et al., Review of Contem- 
porary Literary Scholarship, 195-204, Jan. 

335 Real Spelling Demons for College Stu- 
dents, Edna L. Furness and Gertrude A. 
Boyd (RT), 292-295, Mar. 

The Victorian Challenge 
to Teaching: Another Answer (R), 309- 
310, Mar. 

Tom Sawyer’s Fence, Robert H. Wood- 
ward (R), 32, Oct. 

Tom Sawyer’s Fence, Tyrus Hillway (R), 
32, Oct. 

Torcutana, Donato T., Victorian and 
Modern Fiction: A Rejoinder (R), 140- 
143, Dec. 

To the Chief of Sinners, Judson Jerome 
(V), 137, Dec. 
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Donan R., A Professional Teacher 
of English for Every American Student 
(RT), 87-91, Nov. 

Twenty Years of Wallace 
E. Ejisinger, 110-116, Dec. 

Values of an Organized Junior NCTE 
Affiliate, Donna Williams (C), 94-95, 
Nov. 

Victorian and Modern Fiction: A Rejoin- 
der, Donald T. Torchiana (R), 140-143, 
Dec. 

Victorian Anthologies, John Pick, 374-379, 
Apr. 


Warp, F. Eart, Teaching Poetry with Tape 
(RT), 21-23, Oct. 

Warret, Harry R., Structural Linguistics 

“and Composition, 205-213, Feb. 

Wastotex, Epwarp, A Classic Maimed: 
A Translation of Bunin’s “The Gentleman 
from San Francisco” Examined (RT), 
25-28, Oct. 

Weates, Geratp, For the Teaching Poet 
(V), 310, Mar. 

Whence the New Professors? Robert E. 
Knoll, 77-80, Nov. 
Wurresett, J. Eowin, ic and Analogy 
in Some Adfjectival pounds (F), 

368-369, Apr. 

Watt, H., Famous Last Words, 
with Some Red-Penciled Notes on Them 
(RT), 362-363, Apr. 

Wuey, Autrey Nett, The Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers of English: 
1957 Supplement to A_ Bibliography 
(1950-1956) (RT), 227-240, Feb. 

Ceci B., “In Wand’ring Mazes 
Lost”: Freshman Composition Texts, 313- 
326, Mar. 


er, Chester 


Wis, Donna, Values of an Organized 
Junior NCTE Affiliate (C), 94-95, Nov. 

Woopwarp, Rosert H., Tom Sawyer’s 
Fence (R), 32, Oct. 


The elimination of Freshman English — 


as it is now taught— 


from the curriculum — 
will be the topic of discussion in the College Section meeting at the 


1959 NCTE Convention in Denver. 


For the Improvement of Reading 
in College: Exercises on 
Textbook-type Materials — 


COLLEGE READING MANUAL 
For Class and Individual Training 


Pau B. SHaw and AcATHA TOWNSEND 


Affords training in those basic reading comprehension skills that 
insure effective college study. The readings, from the fields of English, 
social science, and science, vary in length—some 250 words, some 750, 
others 1550. 


Spring, 1959 250 pp. 8& X Il Paper $3.50 (approx.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


@ for the teacher of literature 
@ for the graduate student 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Edited by Lewis Leary 


17 chapters 458 pages 
@ $5.00 ($2.95 to NCTE members) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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When you start thinking of 


SEPTEMBER 


... Start thinking of 


BANTAM BOOKS! 


Before you select your basic and supplementary 
texts for the coming semester check Bantam Books 
College and School Catalog for: 


EXCLUSIVE! 


> New translations : 

> Fresh and perceptive introductions 
> Wide variety of classroom titles 

>» Low Cost 25¢ 35¢ 50¢ 75¢ 


For a complete list of Bantam school and college titles write to: Education 
Department, Bantam Books, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


CRITICAL WRITING 
for the JOURNALIST 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


College and uni students and professors will find 
this to be the first volume which examines and instructs 
on criticisms of all art forms—books, music, radio, 
television programs, theatrical productions, etc. A funda- 
mental text, it assists the student in becoming an 
increasingly effective writer of journalistic material 
whether script, newspaper or magazine article. 


“We have needed a book like this one, both for its 
information and instruction. I shall be recommending it 
to my readers as well as to my students and colleagues.” 
—Charles Lee, University of Pennsylvania. 


Size 5% x 8% 210 pages, illustrated $5.00 


Dr. Wolseley is a graduate of the Medill For examination copy please write: 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
azine Department CHILTON COMPANY — BOOK DIVISION 
of J at Syracuse 56th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


“st Published ! 
e 
— seiey 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, k, get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 


for works. 

books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NY. 16 


Since 1926 


Bread Loal Writers’ Conlerence 


First and still the first 
August 12-26 
Director: John Ciardi 
Neer John Frederick Nims, Theodore 
e 


Fiction-N. 


Gehman, 
Gehman, ‘Nancy Hale, “Willi 
Teller 


Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 

Dan’ Wakefield 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 

Middlebury College Middlebury 18, Vermont 


Ellison, Richard 
alter Magnes 


COLLEGE 


$4 purchases 


not only membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 
but also eight ‘issues of COL- 
LEGE GLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
annually 400 pages of literary and 
ical articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 


ENGLISH 


TWENTY-SIXTH 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


July 20 - August 7, 1959 


Novel—A. B. Guthrie, Jr. and 
Virginia Sorensen 
Non-Fiction—Stewart Holbrook 
Short Story—William Peden 
Poetry—Walker Gibson 


Juvenile Writing—Shannon Garst and 
Virginia Sorensen 


TV Drama—Ellingwood Kay 
Popular Science—Harold Walton 
Marketing Problems—Staff 


Address Inquiries to 


Margaret Robb 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 
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YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN.... 
A FALL PUBLICATION FROM SRA.... 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 


The SRA READING LABORATORY, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY EDITION 


by Don H. Parker, Consultant, Multilevel Materials, SRA 
to develop the good reading skills demanded in college work. 
The first SRA READING LABORATORY (grades 7 through 


12) met with wide and immediate acceptance in the nation’s 
schools and by the leading reading authorities in the nation. 


NOW—A NEW READING LABORATORY 


for students in grades 9 through 12, and for those 
students in technical schools or college who have not 
had a high-school developmental reading and study 
skills program. This new SRA Reading Laboratory 
contains: 


140 Power Builders—reading selections of high interest from 
non-fictional, biogra hical and literary 
works (reading “- 8 throu ) with exercises to 
develop comprehension, criti h 14) and vocabulary 


140 Rate Builders—short reading passages to increase reading 
speed and habits of concentration 


College Study Skills Program-deals-with intensified textbook 
lecture note-taking, and library skills 


Student Record Book—contains study skills material and daily 
progress chart 


Teacher's Handbook—gives the teacher specific day by day 
instruction for operating the Reading Laboratory pro- 
gram 


* AND ALSO USEFUL . . . . in colleges for methods courses (and for in-service 
use) and for Freshmen who need developmental reading to 
achieve their highest academic performance 


PUBLICATION ... FALL, 1959 
For descriptive brochure, write to Department VM. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Ps] RA 57 WEST GRAND AVENUE e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


The woman who 
reads dictionaries 


@©PETER BASCH 


PHYLLIS McGINLEY, one of America’s 
favorite writers of verse (including The 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley) says: 
“T BELONG to a family that tries to keep a 
Pret wig mh in each room of the house, in- 

, and especially, the dining room — 
since pong is at dinner we most frequently 
discuss words and their fascinating uses, 
meanings and origins. Webster's New World 
Dictionary is a joy to own and it now occu- 
pies a place of honor near the buffet. What 
chiefly delights us about it is the fact that 
we can treat it almost like an encyclopedia. 
The definitions are succinct and informa- 
tive. With this new book at hand, I have 
hopes of holding my own with my pair of 
daughters.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the Uni States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 
WEBSTER’S NEW 

WORLD DICTIONARY 

of the American Language 

COLLEGE EDITION 

142,000 entries © 1,760 pages 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NCTE’s 
49th 

ANNUAL 

MEETING 


DENVER 


NOVEMBER 
26-28 


COSMOPOLITAN 
HOTEL 
(Headquarters) 
BROWN PALACE 


SHIRLEY SAVOY 


Discussion Groups 


Talks by famous literary figures 
and leaders in the profession 


Exhibits of the newest 
teaching materials 


More information in the fall 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOTS 
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3 important Texts FROM Putnam 


BASIC SKILLS FOR BETTER WRITING 


A guide and practice book for those who intend to master 
the Essentials of Good English 


By Nick Aaron Ford, Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of English, and Waters Turpin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, both at Morgan State College. 


Here is a book specifically designed to assist the instructor in teaching the fundamentals 
2 on writing to the college student whose background in grammar is notably de- 
cien’ 

The chapters and exercises are intended to guide the student easily from matters pri- 
marily coms the word, then on through the sentence to the paragraph, and eventu- 
ally, to the whole composition. 

Examples and tear-out exercises are based almost exclusively on actual student writing. 
The manuscript was tested in two preliminary editions in classroom use. 


In Press * 8%xll * Paperbound * Ready in May 


2 | TEN MODERN SHORT NOVELS 
Edited by Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe 


The one important criterion for inclusion in this collection 
has been simply literary excellence. The literature of seven 
countries is represented, and among the writers included 
are four Nobel Prize winners. 

The short novel has great appeal to students and great 
utility as a vehicle for teaching. It combines the compact- 
ness and intensity of the short story with the profundity 
and depth of treatment of the novel. 

Scores of colleges and universities are now using this book 
as the basis for courses in literature and for courses on 
the novel. Many have endorsed this text enthusiastically 
after using it with students. 


718 pages * 5%x8 * 1958 * Text Edition * $4.95 


3 | GRAMMAR IN ACTION 
By Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, City College of New York 


This book is written for first semester colle composition. Its purpose is to present 
mmar so simply and clearly that any college student can understand and learn the 
undamentals of writing. 
The inclusion of essays provides the student with examples of the rules he is learning as 
they are applied by professional writers. James Thurber’s “The Dog That Bit People,” 
for instance, illustrates use of The Verb. In each chapter the discussion of grammar is 
based upon the immediately preceding essay. Examples are taken from the essay, and 
exercises are based upon the essay. 
The logical progression of the material tends to eliminate the potentially deadly mo- 
notony of class periods devoted to presentation of grammar. Instead, class time can be 
utilized for discussion of the essays and principles of writing. 


In Press * 8%x1l1 * Paperbound * Ready in Summer for Fall Classes 


WRITE TODAY FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 
Editorial Division 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEN NODERW 
| SHORT NOVELS» 
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“ ... for well over a hundred years the idea has 
gained ground that the period which contributed to 
our domestic well-being such essential items as the 
wheelbarrow, the candle, and the living-room chim- 
esd crowned its endear ~rs by the invention also of - 


from: 


IN PRAISE OF LOVE 


An Introduction to the Love-Poetry 
of the Renaissance 


By MAURICE VALENCY, Professor of Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University 


pop notion by bringing into perspective istori 

social and sovehaliaten! origins of modern romantic love 
and poetry. Tracing the concepts of love among the An- 
cients, he then examines medieval France and Provence, 
deftly analyzing the paradoxical society that produced the 
troubadour and the love-lyric. Maurice Valency, well-known 
dramatist, presents every important aspect of this poetic 
tradition that culminated in the work of Petrarch and Dante. 


“... an admirable and fascinating book . . . . It demands 


and gets the kind of attention from the reader which marks 
a work of true distinction. Mark Ven Doren 


“... this new work is both witty and profound, scholarly 
yet warm and sympathetic.” —Library Journal 


“... combines the scientific approach with vibrant sensi- 
‘, . . Assuredly, womanhood has never been so be- 
glamoured before or since; nor, outside Columbia Univer- 
sity, one might add, have many dons the cuor gentil to 
comprehend and expound Love’s higher mysteries. 


—The Times Literary Supplement 


“...a volume that can be read not only with profit but with 

pleasure. Professor Valency writes an excellent prose, a fact 

surprising to no one who is acquainted with his dramas.” 
—The New York Herald Tribune 


“... told in a lean graceful style . . . with wisdom, wide 
knowledge, and a sure sense of values.” 


—The New York Times 
1958, 319 pages, $6.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE ‘ NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Now auailalle 


e THE THIRD EDITION 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
AND INDEX 
TO ENGLISH 


Porter G. Perrin 


e@Entirely reset with slightly 
larger format 


@ New rhetoric chapters 
Personal experience 
Information papers 
Opinions 


@ New exercises, new examples 


@A revised organization of the 
Guide, with a natural progres- 
sion from fundamentals to com- 
plex writing problems, makes it 
a more useful book for teaching 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


D. C. Heath and Company 
in collaboration with 
Penguin Books, Inc. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Pelican Shakespeare 


General Editor ALFRED HARBAGE, 
Harvard University 


—The Pelican Shakespeare is a popular edition, based on 
scholarly principles, light in weight, clear in line, sublime 
in mass and intoxicating in spirit. New York Times Book 


ews 


CORIOLANUS Harry Levin, Harvard University 
HAMLET Willard Farnham, University of California 
HENRY Iv, PARTI MM. A. Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania 
HENRY Iv, PART 1 = Allan Chester, University of Pennsylvania 
HENRY V Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund, 

S Folger Library 
KING LEAR Alfred Harbage, Harvard University 
MACBETH Alfred Harbage, Harvard University 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE R. C. Bald, University of Chicago 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


OTHELLO Gerald E. Bentley, Princeton University 
RICHARD II Matthew Black, University of Pennsylvania 
THE TEMPEST Northrop Frye, University of Toronto 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA Virgil Whitaker, Stanford University 
TWELFTH NIGHT Charles Prouty, Yale University 
THE WINTER'S TALE Baldwin Maxwell, State University of lowa 
PRESS 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Maynard Mack, Yale University 
AS YOU LIKE IT Ralph Sargent, Haverford College 
JULIUS CAESAR S. F. Johnson, Columbia University 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE Brents Stirling, 
University of Washington 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM Madeleine Doran, 
University of Wisconsin 
RICHARD II G. Blakemore Evans, University of Illinois 
ROMEO AND JULIET John E. Hankins, University of Maine 


alh COLLEGE TEXTS 


Hunter College 


